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You Legionnaires and Auxiliary members who have eaten 
in the out-of-the-way places of the world have not always 
been sure that what was set before you was a truly pure 
product. Only the purest of ingredients are used in 
America’s most famous dessert. In the elear Jell-O des- 
serts and salads you will see reflected the clean, sunny 
atmosphere of the factory from whence they came. 


JELL- 


cAmerica'’s Most Famous Dessert 
AT HOME EVERYWHERE 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 
Le Roy, N. Y. Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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The New Features 
1. Automatic Ribbon Reverse. 


2. Improved Line Spacer— 
one motion returns carriage 


and spaces for next line. 


3. 10-inch carriage, widest on 
any portable, takes a No. 
10 envelope with room to 
spare. 


4. Standard Portable Key- 
board, with right and left 
shift keys. The simplest of 
all typewriter keyboards, 
and the easiest to memorize 
and use. 











fold it up--- 
take it with 

you--- ===. 
typewrite 


anywherc --- 






It’s the New 
Corona Typewriter 


tr U 


Lorry 


you no doubt remember how in the early days 

of the war the American correspondents wrote 
of the seemingly endless streams of Germans 
passing westward—marching men in gray 
flowing by a point in such unison that the 
onlooker became dizzy. 


And yet only a regiment or two passed; maybe 
a division. 


Today there are half a million Corona type- 
writers in use. They are in every part of the 
civilized world, used by persons in almost 
every niche of life. They have been tested 
through sixteen years of service—the only 
portable typewriter with such an endurance 
record. 


Corona has made good in heavy and light 
marching order. It cuts the clearest of stencils 
and is a powerful manifolder. But when it is 
needed for lighter work, when the order is to 
strike tents, Corona in its portable form has a 
distinct advantage over the old writing 
machines. 


The Corona Typewriter Company has been 
carefully working out improvements. A num- 
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ber of new features are now a part of the latest 
model—the New Corona. Now it’s really an 
office typewriter in portable form. It’s the 
old reliable machine made better—the type- 
writer that Buddy toted through hell’s back- 
yard and decorated with the Order of Honest 
and Faithful Service. His most prized and 
useful souvenir of Ja guerre is to this day that 
same Corona—battered perhaps, but still 
y* »werful. 


Nowadays everybody typewrites. It’s easy 
to learn and afterwards makes writing easier 
for you and reading easier for others. When 
they ordered Buddy in the Barrel out of the 
ranks and appointed him a company clerk, 
the chances are that he wasn’t a typist. But 
he soon learned to pound a mean key. 


You'll want a New Corona—for your office, 
post, home or on the road. 


Remember—the machine is new, with as many 
distinct features as there are staves in Buddy’s 
barrel, but the price is old—fifty dollars still 
buys a Corona, complete with carrying 
case. 


Corona Typewriter Co., Inc. 


132 Main St. 


Corona Typewriter Company, Inc., 
132 Main St., Groton, N. Y. 


PERE PF Se eS 


I would like to give that new Corona the once over, so you may send along one of 
those new illustrated folders that will tell me where there is a Corona store near me. 


NE ee ree Ra 


Groton, New York 
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Of course you do. Every good merchan- 
diser knows the sales value of an 
attractive, practical package. 


Do you realize that it is equally impor- 
tant for your salesman to arrive at 
your customer's store in an attractive 
package? 


The Chevrolet Utility Coupé not only 
impresses merchants as an attractive, 
practical sales aid; it also suggests the 
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fer Economical Transportation 


Do You Believe in Attractive Packages? 


quality of your house and its products. 


It is the lowest priced quality closed car 
made, and at the same time delivers 
transportation at the lowest average 
cost per mile, as proved by actual com- 
parative tests of large fleet operators. 


This exceptional, reliable car sells for 
$680 f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


Operating cost records will be submitted 
to purchasing agents on request. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


DETROIT, MICH. 








papi te Two tenant Roadster . > Coe 
IOR Five Passenger Touring . : 52 " “ " “ 
There are now more than 10,000 SUPERIOR Two Passenger Utility Coupe 680 Applications will be considered 
Chevrolet dealers and _ service eaaate pet Fessonaee Demematts - . . 4 from high grade dealers in terri- 
: ive Passenger Sedan . . . 
stations throughout the world SUPERIOR Light Delivery. > ie tory not adequately covered 


All Prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 
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Utility Coupé 


‘680 


f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 
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Kuzbas colonists 
who were selected 
to go to the iron 
works at Nada- 
jenski Zavod, 
photographed on 
the journey over 
by Mr. Maguire, 
himself a member 
of this group. 
Fifth from the 
left in the rear 





row is Thomas 
B. Doyle, whose 
fighting blood 
brings him into 
prominence in 
this instalment 


narrative. 

front at the left 

is Mrs. Doyle 

with her two lit- 
tle sons 


Fight Thousand Miles Through 


II. Petrograd, 
the Dead City 


(Mr. Maguire’s account of his Rus- 
sian adventures began in last week's 
issue with his story of the journey 
across the Atlantic as a steerage pas- 
senger, one of a miscellaneous company 
which had set forth to establish a 
colony in Siberia. The present instal- 
ment describes the arrival in Petrograd 
and pictures the former Russian capital 
as Mr. Maguire saw it during the in- 
terval before. the colonists’ departure 
for the promised land to the east. 
His narrative will continue through 
several isswes.—EDITOR’s NOTE.] 


S the Warsawa proceeded up the 
river from Kronstadt to the 
center of Petrograd, the colo- 
nists gathered along the rail of 

the boat and cheered themselves hoarse. 
Whenever they struck up the “Interna- 
tionale” the soldiers in the streets 
bordering the river stood rigidly at 
attention and civilians uncovered in 
respect. One could not help but feel 
that there was genuine enthusiasm on 
the part of the people for Soviet rule. 

Occasionally some especially enthusi- 
astic citizen would make a little speech 
of welcome from a nearby housetop as 
the me passed and one of our silver- 
tongued orators would reply. By the 
time the vessel docked, in the early eve- 
ning, most of our party had literally 
worn themselves out singing and shout- 


We were to stay on board that night 


Red Russia 


and receive an official welcome in the 
morning. Mohr and I had taken pos- 
session of an empty stateroom, but 
there was too much excitement aboard 
for sleep that night. It seemed we had 
scarcely got to sleep when people began 
hurrying up and down the passageway 
outside, and every little while, for one 
reason or another or for no reason at 
all, someone would pound on our door. 

“Come down to the mess hall,” they 
would say. “We are going to have 
customs inspection.” 

Finally, when sleep proved impos- 
sible, we dressed and went down. It 
was then about three o’clock in the 
morning, but Soviet Russia began its 
day early, for- the immigration in- 
spectors were already at work. There 
were two inspectors for every immi- 
grant, it seemed. Baggage was piled 
about in confusion and the colonists 
were running about trying to collect 
their families and their belongings. The 
inspectors were armed with long docu- 
ments and they waved these franti- 
cally, shouting and gesticulating. It 
was my first glimpse of Soviet effi- 
ciency. 

One of the inspectors coralled me and 
began dancing about, waving his docu- 
ment. I finally managed to get an in- 
terpreter and found that it was a list 
of questions I would be obliged to 
answer to the satisfaction of the in- 
spector and sign. It was a genuine 
third degree, and in it I expected to 


By 
Edmund J. Maguire 


reveal my past, present and future. 
One question, I recall, was repeated 
again and again in slightly altered 
form. 

“Have you come to Russia for polit- 
ical or economic reasons?” 

My guess was that I had come for 
economic reasons, and that, I learned 
later, was the correct answer to the 
riddle. 

When this grilling was concluded I 
found an empty table and went to sleep 
on it. i was awakened by a great hub- 
bub on the ship. 

“The army is coming! The army is 
coming!” my comrades were shouting. 

For an instant it occurred to me 
that I had reached Russia just in time 
to see the beginning of a counter-revo- 
lution. But when I rushed on deck (it 
was now light) I saw that it was only 
the Red Army approaching for our 
official welcome. 

Just then I heard another uproar 
behind me and went to investigate. 
“Big Bill” Haywood was coming aboard. 
It was the first time I had seen the 
former secretary of the I.W.W. who 
had jumped $50,000 bail and fied to 
Russia. He reminded me of nothing so 
much as cartoons I have seen of the 
typical big blustering American poli- 
tician, an impression which was later 
confirmed. 

The colonists crowded about him, all 
trying to shake his hand. I stood 
against the rail watching the commo- 
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tion Haywood had caused when a little 
wiry man walked over to me. 

“How is the movement making out 
in the States?” he asked in English. 

I admitted that I knew nothing about 
the “movement.” His lips curled in 
scorn. 

“T suppose,” he said, “you are one of 
those hundred percent Americans.” 

“Perhaps I am,” I replied. 

I had committed a tactical error at 
the very beginning. I found later that 
he was Lipshutz, once secretary of the 
I.W.W. in Chicago. When things be- 
came too warm for him he had come to 
Russia, and now held some mysterious 
position of authority there. 

We finally assembled and marched 
off the ship. For the next two hours 
we stood on the wharf while long 
speeches of welcome were delivered 
in Russian and interpreted. The 
burden of the speeches seemed to be 
that Emma Goldman and other ex- 
radicals who had written “expo- 
sures” of Soviet rule had grossly 
libeled a great and prosperous na- 
tion, and we were all asked to write 
back to our friends and correct that 
error.. We were urged to tell the 
“truth.” 

Well, friends, here it is, then: 
For once Emma Goldman knew what 
she was talking about. 

After this welcome the main bod 
of colonists marched off across the 
city to the Smolny Institute, where 
they were to be lodged until a train 





was provided to carry them to Siberia. 
My duties as baggage checker kept me 
aboard the ship. Hahn, who was sup- 
posedly in charge, also stayed, and with 
us were Haywood and two or three 
others. Haywood was the life of the 
party, fairly bubbling over with humor 
and funny stories. 

We were sitting about a table in one 
of the cabins. I was busy with a bag- 
gage list, and Haywood’s running fire 
of conversation for a time had died 
down a bit. Suddenly Haywood leaned 
over and asked Hahn in a loud whisper 
for two hundred and fifty dollars from 
our treasury for his personal use! I 
kept busy at my figures. 

“But,” protested Hahn, “this is an 





In Next Week’s Issue 
Mr. Maguire will describe 
PERM, THE CAPITAL 
OF MISERY 


as the third instalment in 


EIGHT THOUSAND MILES 
THROUGH RED RUSSIA 





emergency fund that belongs to. the 
colonists, and I cannot pay it out with. 
out ——— to do so.” 

Haywood leaned forward and began, 
sotto voce, a harangue that must have 
been convincing, for in the end Hahn 
drew forth a billfold and counted out 
two hundred and fifty good American 
dollars—this in a country where money 
was to be so much excess baggage and 
where petty graft and cheap politics 
were to be banished forever! 

We finally decided that the baggage 
could not be got off the ship that night, 
and made the five-mile trip to the 
Smolny Institute in an antiquated trol- 
ley car. The evening meal had just 
been served and, as we were very hun- 

gry, we started out to find a res. 

taurant. : 

We walked for an hour and a half 
without finding one, but we had our 
first close-up of the city. I have seen 
towns behind the battle lines in 
France that were like it. There 
were almost no civilians on the 
streets. Window glass there was 
none—the houses were boarded up. 
Some of them were just crumbled 

iles of brick, as though the city had 

n repeatedly raided from the 
air. At intervals along the streets 
were stationed the ragged soldiers 
of the Red army. Most of them were 
dressed in faded gray uniforms, 
which bespoke former ownership of 
the attire by German or Austrian 

(Continued on page 28) 


Braving a Verbal French Barrage 


Questions Every Returning Yank Must Answer 


RE you married? If not, why 
Ave? 
Do you like French girls? 


Lloyd George is a bad man, isn’t he? 

You like le bon vin, n’est-ce pas? 

Did you come to France to marry une 
Francaise? 

What will the United States do about 
the Allied debt? 

Don’t you have some pictures of your 
fiancée that you can show me? 

Why did President Wilson negotiate 
a treaty which the United States Senate 
refused to ratify? 

I can’t understand how a young man 
so distinguished as yourself didn’t be- 
come an officer. What was the reason? 

Is it true that they kill coal miners in 
Illinois? ‘ 

What is this new nightgown society, 
the Ku Klux Klan? 

What do you think of Monsieur Poin- 
caré, le president du conseil? 

In what part of America do you live? 
Is it near Rio de Janeiro? 

Were you really in the front-line 
trenches? Tiens! tiens! 

How about the rumor that cigarette 
smoking and the use of taleum powder 
have been abolished in New York? 

How much does a barber [or what- 
ever trade the speaker happens to fol- 
low] earn a day in New York City? 
Does he get big tips? Do you think I 
could get a job there? And is it nezes- 
sary to speak English? 

Buenos Aires is not any great dis- 
tance from your home town, is it? 


By Bernhard Ragner 


What happened to Lieutenant Jones 
of Oshkosh and Sergeant Smith of 
Paducah? (These towns are thousands 
of miles away from my home city, but 
that doesn’t deter my French interro- 
gators, and rather than break their 
hearts, I invent glowing tales about 
Jones’s and Smith’s material success 
and matrimonial ventures. 

Are all those terrible tales that they 
tell about Fatty Arbuckle true? Have 
they really suppressed his films in the 
United States? Why, he was as droll 
as Charlot! 

Do you believe Germany will attack 
again? And if she does, will the United 
States come to our aid as you did in 


1917? 

Won’t you sing “B-b-b-beautiful 
K-k-k-aty” for us? Or “Smiles,” and 
“Missouri Waltz,” and “The Baby’s 
Prayer at Twilight?” I just love these 
modern American compositions. 

Do you know Corporal Yank of 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania? Do you 
think he is ever coming back to France? 
Should you meet him, will you be ami- 
able enough to tell him that Augustina 
(who still serves wine in her father’s 
eafé) is waiting for him? And will 
you tell him that it is not gentil to let 
eighteen months pass by without writ- 
a letter? 

st-ce que vous avez ¢a en Amérique? 
(Which, being interpreted, means: 
you have this or that in the U. S. A., 
and refers to anything and everythin 
under the twinkling stars—bully beef, 


sidewalk cafés, jazz bands, art mu- 
seums, high prices, gold fish, municipal 
concerts, antiquated jokes, free railroad 
rides for the favored few with a pull, 
and three classes of funeral service de- 
pending on the bulk of your pocketbook.) 

Don’t you think it is shameful the 
way the Negro jazz bands have put 
French musicians, some of them with 
le prix du conservatoire, out of work? 

Do women still wear short dresses 
in America? = 

Please explain this American marvel, 
the wireless fad which we hear is 
sweeping over the United States. Is 
it true that you can hear concerts, news 
reports, church services and speeches 
all in your own home any night in the 
week? Mais, c’est merveilleux! 

Do you know that Yvonne is married 
now? (Yes, she waited as long as she 
could, but when John W. Doughboy of 
Hometown, U. S. A., didn’t come across 
she took Jean X. Poilu, former sergeant 
in the French Army, and was glad to 
get him at that. For there’s a terrible 
famine of men in France, about ten un- 
married girls to every eligible bachelor. 
and when it comes to choosing a wife, 
a man has a large and varied assort- 
ment to select from.) 

And everywhere they ask you this 
one: Have they really prohibited the 
sale of alcoholic liquors in America? 
Comment! Beer and light wines also? 
Mais, c’est stupide, idiote, ridicule 
—plus all the other condemnatory ad- 
jectives in the French language. 
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Ah Sing Ching, Hawaii, first 


These Youngsters Show the Way 





Pauline Chastain, Indiana, second 
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Joseph Giandonato, Connecticut, third 


WINNERS IN THE AMERICAN LEGION’S NATIONAL ESSAY CONTEST 


CHINESE boy born in Hawaii 
A and therefore a native Amer- 

ican citizen, a Hoosier lassie, 

and a Connecticut youth of 
Italian extraction—these are the three 
prize winners in The American Legion’s 
National Essay Contest. Their essays 
were selected from thousands of re- 
plies to the question “How can The 
American Legion best serve the na- 
tion?”—replies which, summed up, said 
substantially: “Keep right on doing 
what you’ve started out to do.” 

It remained for thirteen-year-old Ah 
Sing Ching, a diminutive pupil in the 
school at Ewa, Oahu, Territory of 
Hawaii, to supply the best of those 
thousands of essays. Ah Sing Ching 
can go to college because of his essay; 
his reward is $750, to be applied to a 
college scholarship at any institution 
he may choose. 

Pauline Virginia Chastain, seventeen, 
of Indianapolis, Indiana, home of the 
Legion’s National Headquarters, won 
the second prize, $500 to be applied to- 
ward a scholarship. Joseph Giando- 
nato, sixteen, of Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut, whose essay is written in blank 
verse, won the third prize of $250, also 
to be applied to a college scholarship. 
There were in addition two prize win- 
ners in each State, and each received a 
medal. Their names and addresses were 
published in the Weekly of December 
15, 1922. Hundreds of posts of the Le- 
gion also awarded prizes to winners in 
their towns and cities, and many Legion 
departments added prizes of their own 
to the medals given nationally by the 
Legion for state winners. 

The judges of the contest were John 
J. Tigert, United States Commissioner 
of Education, S. S. McClure, the pub- 


lisher, and E. E. Brown, Chancellor of 
New York University. Here are the 
three prize-winning essays: 


By Ah Sing Ching 


HE AMERICAN LEGION, which 

is composed of men and women who 
enlisted for the defense of our country 
during the war, stands for unity, democ- 
racy, peace, and service to God and 
our country. 

The slogan of our country is, “In 
union there is strength,” and it is be- 
cause of this unity ovr country is so 
strong, but during the World War, we 
found that we had internal as well as 
external enemies. Bolshevism, Com- 
munism and anarchy are as real ene- 
mies as any we had to fight overseas, 
and much harder to conquer. 

The American Legion can do a won- 
derful service to the country by en- 
couraging a spirit of unity and co-op- 
eration, and by teaching foreigners who 
come into the United States how to live 
under a republican form of government, 
and by helping them to understand that 
ours is a government of the people, by 
the people, for the people, and it shall 
not perish from the earth. Many for- 
eigners come from countries where they 
have been oppressed, and they do not 
understand the word liberty, but think 
it is license to commit crimes. These 
people must be taught, and The Amer- 
ican Legion can aid in doing this. 

We learned at the beginning of the 
World War that many of our citizens 
were uneducated, and that not nearly 
enough money was being spent for 
schools. Here is a great work for The 
American Legion, to see that every child 
in the United States has a chance to be 


educated. What we want in our nation 
we must put in our schools, so the need 
for schools and well-trained teachers is 
very great—night schools for the train- 
ing of men and women who work dur- 
ing the day, help to educate our citi- 
zens, and those who wish to become citi- 
zens. The American Legion is on the 
side of education and, we believe, will 
make every effort to see that the schools 
of the United States rank first in the 
world, and that every citizen has the 
opportunity for learning. 

During the World War, many of our 
soldiers were wounded and returned 
home, suffering from shell shock, sick 
and unable to care for themselves. 
They fought in a great cause and de- 
serve well of their country and their 
comrades. The Legion can give these 
returned veterans aid and comfort, and 
after they have sufficiently recovered, 
help them to become self-supporting. 
Many of them will be unable to fol- 
low the same occupation that they did 
before the war, but some kind of work 
can be found for them to do. The Le- 
gion should see that their comrades 
are always cared for. 

The United States is not a military 
nation and believes in war for defense 
and not for conquest. At the close of 
the war our country asked for no land 
and no indemnity. Not many months 
ago President Harding called a cop- 
ference of the nations to discuss a *®- 
duction of armies and armament. T 
American Legion can aid by fostering 
and encouraging peace and good will 
among nations and by standing for a 
fair deal between large and small na- 
tions, letting smal! nations decide for 
themselves how they shall be governed. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Remember 
the Mainepr 


Next Week Will See the Twen- 
ty-Fifth Anniversary of the 
Tragedy of Havana Harbor 


By Charles Phelps Cushing 














EMEMBER 

the Maine? 
Those three 

words, once a 


war slogan, still stir | 
patriotic emotion, even 
though the event to 
which they refer may 
have happened long be- 
fore your time. Even 
though you may not, 
except vaguely, recall 
the date, at least you 
have some mental pic- 
ture of a scene history | 
never can forget—of 
that terrific explosion 
at night in Havana | 
harbor which shattered | 
a splendid battleship 
and killed all but 94 of 
her 354 officers and 
men, The drama of it, | 
the mystery behind it, | 
the excitement the dis- 
aster created, and then 
the anger which fol- 
lowed and which large- 
ly contributed to hasten 
the declaration of a 
war against Spain, will 
cause the Maine to be 
remembered by our na- 
tion to the end of time. 
The date, to be ex- 
act, was just twenty- 
five years ago next 
week —the night of 
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February 15, 1898. The 
last man to leave that sinking battle- 
ship was her captain, Charles Dwight 
Sigsbee, who also is the man who has 
furnished us with the most vivid and 
authentic account of what happened 
there. Today he is a retired rear ad- 
miral, little observed as he goes his 
quiet way among the multitudes who 
dwell in New York City; and it was in 
a side street apartment house, like ten 
thousand others of upper Manhattan 
Island, that a reporter for The Ameri- 
can Legion Weekly, a few days ago, 
sought him cut for an interview. Just 
e week before that the admiral had 
lebrated his seventy-eighth birthday. 
But before you hear more about the 
admiral himself and where he lives and 
what he has to say, it might be well 
to recall briefly a few high lights of the 
classic account he gives of the disaster 
to the Maine. 
It was a little after nine o’clock, a 
dark night, threatening rain. The 
Maine, her hull and boats snowy white, 


her guns pitch black, lay moored at a 
buoy in Havana harbor. At 9:10 the 
ship’s bugler, Newton, sounded taps. 
Captain Sigsbee, writing at a center 
table in his quarters aft, laid down his 
pen and listened. “The notes,” he re- 
lates, “were remarkably clear in the 
otherwise oppressive stillness of the 
night. Newton, who was inclined to be 
fanciful, was evidently doing his best.” 
That was the Maine’s requiem. No one 
felt the premonition of disaster... . 
Yet Captain Sigsbee could not say that 
there was nothing ominous in the air. 

For a long time matters in Havana 
had been anything but reassuring. The 
Maine was the first United States Navy 
vessel to call at that port in three years, 
and the orders for her to put in there 
had been issued because of a dis- 
turbance caused by Spanish sympathiz- 
ers, who too plainly had displayed their 
hostility against American residents of 
Havana. For three weeks, now, the 
battleship had been moored to her 


©) Underwood and Underwood 
The mast of the submerged Maine 
as it stood out of the waters of 
Havana harbor for thirteen years, 
a monument to her dead, and the 
same mast, converted into a 
formal monument, standing over 
many of the same dead where 
they lie in Arlington National 
Cemetery. A hundred yards away 

sleeps the Unknown Soldier 


designated buoy in the harbor. She 
had saluted the Spanish flag when she 
sailed in, and the forts across the chan- 
nel had returned a salute to the Stars 
and Stripes. All other formalities of 
naval custom had been complied with; 
end all else had been serene except for 
the threatening attitude of some of the 
crowd at a bull fight which the captain 
of the Maine had attended with the 
American consul general. 

When the notes of the bugle call died 
away, Captain Sigsbee resumed his 
writing. He had finished a letter to 
Theodore Roosevelt, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, in regard to the 
proper placing of torpedo tubes; then 
he had taken up and finished a much 
longer letter to the home folks. He 
was slipping this into its envelope— 

“Then came the explosion! 

“It was a bursting, rending and 
crashing sound or roar of immense vol- 
ume, largely metallic in character. It 
was followed by a succession of heavy, 
ominous, metallic sound and reverbera- 
tions probably caused by the overturn- 
ing of the central superstructure and 
the upheaval and falling of huge débris. 
There was a trembling and lurching 
motion of the vessel. She tipped by 
the head and heeled strongly to port 
with a movement of subsidence. Many, 
both on board the Maine and outside, 
heard two distinct reports; first, a short 
one and then, immediately following, 4 
roar of greater volume and duration. 
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ment to use this as a set showing a 
retired admiral’s quarters. Not even a 


ws t~ ; tnd al TAMPILE . : : 
Preamp ts Sy ee ship’s model in sight, or a sea chest. 
“Ve > a Se reo Not as much as a marine painting. 


Yet presently it seems to take on a 
seafaring flavor. The square windows, 
uncurtained, begin to suggest ports. 
Instead of a chandlier, a light set in 
the side wall in a circular grill. Then 
it is like a sailor to have so many pets 
—three bird cages in the windov’s, more 
behind the settle, and not all just ordi- 
nary canary birds, either, but two little 
foreign-looking fellows, tiny macaws. 
Amid a great chirping and chattering 
and squawking of the birds, a bull pup 
dashes in, skids on the turn and stands 
by to go about again. Yes, this is a 
seafaring man’s quarters, after all. 

But now you are wondering how the 
Admiral will look, after his recent seri- 
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The historic message which Captain Sigsbee scribbled 
She on a chance scrap of letterhead informing the Secre- 
she tary of the Navy of the explosion. It was written 
an- within a few minutes of the disaster. The portrait 
ars shows Rear-Admiral Sigsbee as he looks today 
of 
th; From outside the vessel a vast column the message to the Sec- 
for of flame and slate-colored smoke was. retary of the Navy which 
the seen to shoot upward, with flying frag- you will see in reproduc- 
ain ments, many of which were aflame. At tion on this page—a mes- 
the the height of one hundred and fifty or sage painstakingly worded so as 
E sixty feet the heavy column spread out- to avoid inflaming public opinion 
ied ward into a great rolling canopy of in America to war. When Presi- 
his clouds which overhung the vessel, and dent McKinley read the dispatch the ous illness. It has been a dozen years 
to from which descended a rain of frag- next morning it is reported that his or more since your reporter last saw 
re- ments, some of which fell half a mile eyes filled with tears and that he ex- him; the Admiral then was in his mid- 
the from the Maine’s berth. claimed fervently: dle sixties, though he appeared to be 
en “Immediately, I knew the Maine was “Thank God, we have the right man but little over fifty. He bore himself 
ich sinking.” in charge there!” with an almost military erectness, and 
He In inky blackness in a passageway, amazed some of his hearers at the din- 
Captain Sigsbee bumped into his marine HE Admiral’s daughter—who is ner given in his honor by remarking 
orderly, Private Bill Anthony. He fol- proud of having served as a gob that he had fought as an ensign in 
nd lowed Anthony outside to an upper deck in the cable office in the World War— naval engagements in the Civil War. 
ol- where a group of officers were gathering. ‘thinks that the Admiral himself, and He was addressing one of the most 
It The forward half of the ship had not his heirs, long after, ought to pre- critical and “difficult” audiences in New 
Ys been blown to tatters. What was left sent the original of that historic dis- York that night—hard-boiled publish- 
a- of her, aft, was sinking, while rushing patch to the government. She believes ers, authors, playwrights and actors, 
n- air whistled weirdly into the air-tight The American Legion might induce him The admiral told them briefly the story 
ad compartments below and exploding to do so. of the sinking of the Maine. He hada 
IS. shells of the “forward fixed ammuni- “Please mention it, anyway,” she sug- simple and straightforward eloquence 
1g tion” burst overhead in fiery missles. gested. “Now make yourself at home. that held them spellbound. When he 
dy It was because of the peril to life from The Admiral will be right in.” ended and sat down they vociferously 
rt these shells, which kept on bursting un- A snug and shipshape little reception demanded that he get up again and go 
y, til 1:30 in the morning, that the cap- room, furnished in dark carved woods on. They kept him there, answering 
e, tain at last reluctantly gave orders to a bright light streaming in at the sou questions, spinning yarns and drawing 
rt ve his sinking vessel. windows. A pleasant place, but at first pencil sketches until one or two o’clock 
a Half an hour later, aboard a liner in sight disappointing. Certainly no movie in the morning. 
Pe director ever would consent for a mo- (Continued on page 26) 
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By the Numbers—Begin! 
All Work and No Play Makes Jack a Good Candidate for the 
Flabbyweight Championship 


MILITARY parade I saw a few 
A months after the Armistice 
will always remain in my 
memory. What impressed me 
most about the young men in this 
crack division, recruited from the en- 
tire United States and participants in 
the severest engagements of the World 
War, was their physical appearance. 
What confidence, what power radi- 
ated from these two-fisted, American 
fighting men, lithe, bronzed, lean of 
face and shank, broad-shouldered and 
slim of waist. I knew that man for 
man, company for company, regiment 
for regiment, they could handle any 
combat unit in the world. 

I looked at them with a sense of pa- 
triotic pride. Also, as my business, 
since I have become too old for active 
service in the ring, has been the con- 
ditioning and training of athletes and 
what many like to call the average man, 
I surveyed these marching warriors 
with the eye of a professional. 

My thoughts turned to the boxers 
who started with me in 1896, and who 
a few years later, as the result of ease 
and dissipation, were transformed from 
the slimness of Apollo Belvedere to the 
rotundity of a department store Santa 
Claus. Ah, if these soldiers would only 
keep their health and superb physical 
condition! 

Two years after the parade, a young 
man walked into my gymnasium and 
as he approached my office, I gave him, 
following my habit, a quick physical 
appraisal. 

“Too much weight for a man his 
height and age,” I said to myself, “and 
I don’t like that roll of fat on his neck 
pressing down on his white collar. But 
just the same, systematic exercise would 
put him in shape.” 

Although that June day was not par- 
ticularly warm, the perspiration rolled 
off my visitor in a stream. He ex- 
plained that he had served overseas in 
the division which I had seen on parade. 
I told him he belonged to a mighty fine 
outfit and congratulated him, saying: 

“You certainly were in good condi- 
tion that day.” 

“That’s just the point,” he answered. 
“That’s why I am here. Then I was 
thin and hard as nails but I didn’t give 
a soft smooth clam about my condition. 
I wanted to get out of the Army and 
get out quick—to be free of its rigid 
discipline. My friends told me how well 
I looked but I only yawned. 

“My first night in a real bed, I threw 
away the feather pillow, rolled in the 
nice clean blankets and flopped on the 
floor. The closeness of the room stifled 
me. Today. if I slept in a tent, I would 
be a corpse before morning. Back to 
civilian life, I scorned all exercise and 
exertion. Loving aunts cooked the 
dishes I liked and I gorged myself after 
many months of monkey meat and gold- 


By Philadelphia Jack O’Brien 


Former World’s Light Heavyweight Champion 


fish. I wouldn’t walk a step more than 
the law allowed. I remained in town 
instead of going on a vacation to the 
woods. I became sick of camp life and 
if anyone had mentioned a hike to me 
I would have murdered him on the spot. 

“In a year’s time I gained ter pounds 
and in another year I added twenty 
more. Now I’m what the ladies’ corset 
ads call a ‘stylish stout’—and me not 
yet thirty. 

“My clothes don’t fit me any more. 
I have outgrown them and I kick at the 
tailor because he doesn’t make me look 
like a Klassy Kut model. 

“I find it’s costing me real money to 
be overweight. I can’t wear my clothes 
bought last year, and I have had to lay 
in a new supply of collars and shirts.” 

When I asked him what woke him 
up to the need of exercise he handed 
me a newspaper clipping recording the 
remarks of General Pershing a few days 
before at a. military encampment at 
Seagirt, N. J. The C.-in-C. deplored 
the average physical condition of young 
American manhood as shown by draft 
board statistics and recommended that 
since compulsory military training was 
out of the question, the Government 
should give the youths of the nation an 
annual physical test and train 100,000 
of them every year. 

The ex-doughboy commented mourn- 
fully: 

“In a physical test I wouldn’t have 
a Chinaman’s chance of passing and it’s 
only a couple of years or so since I had 
the physique and condition of a big 
league ball player in late August.” 

I said he could blame none but him- 
self for his obesity. 

“But wait,” he broke in. “I haven’t 
told you that I am a traveling sales- 
man, in and out of the city, so that I 
can’t go to a gymnasium regularly.” 








APTAIN H. B. TUBARR. He adopted 

the motto “They shall not pass” when 
the time for week-end leaves from camp 
came ‘round in the olden days. Since 
being promoted to the rank of post 
adjutant, however, he is generous with 
passes for 1923 Legion membership, upon 
payment of a fee. No, not bribery, but 
the required post dues. He can now re- 
port to his commander, “All 1923 dues 
present and accounted for,” and is recruit- 
ing a new platoon of eligibles. 











“You don’t have to belong to a gym 
to exercise,” I said. “You are able to 
walk and can exercise in your own room, 
The idea that you need a gym to keep 
in shape is all hokum. The clean out- 
of-doors is the greatest gymnasium in 
the world. 

“Whenever some people speak of 
physical training, they at once think 
it necessary to run to a gym and lift 
heavy dumb-bells, the heavier the bet- 
ter, yank and pull the exercisers on the 
wall until the screws come loose, or 
run around a track until they drop, 
These exercises would be all right in 
moderation, but the tendency of most 
young men is to overtrain, to overdo it. 

“If you can’t exercise outdoors, why 
not go through the old I. D. R. setting- 
up drill in your bedroom? Those ex- 
ercises epitomize the experience of 
physical instructors for centuries right 
down from ancient Greece to 1922 and 
they have proved their worth in all ages 
and countries. 

“Let a man take the I. D.R. exer- 
cises every morning for fifteen minutes 
and follow with a tepid bath, in and out 
quick, and he won’t be going on sick 
call. Every muscle in his body will be 
stimulated. Knowing the natural in- 
ertia of man, I won’t hurt my business 
of running a health institute any by 
lack of pupils when I say that a man 
who will conscientiously go through the 
setting-up exercises, full knee bend, dips 
and all, need not go to a gymnasium. 
He has a $500 a year gym course right 
in his own room if he only has the will 
to work.” 

Before the overweight ex-doughboy 
left, I mapped out a system of exer- 
cise which I call the “Twelve Unit a 
Week Plan.” I do not claim originality 
for it but I have modified it from my 
own experience in training men. 

I put the ex-doughboy on his honor 
to send me every Monday morning a 
written report of his week’s exercise, a 
sort of physical health certificate. I 
required of him twelve.units of exer- 
cise a week, giving one credit for an 
hour of walking, two units for an hour 
of tennis, swimming, golf, dancing, 
baseball, handball, volley ball or medi- 
cine ball; four units for an hour of 
calisthenics (taken in  fifteen-minute 
doses of setting-up drill), four units for 
an hour of boxing or punching the bag. 
Of course I didn’t mean that he should 
box steadily for one hour, but gave him 
proportionate credit for the time he 
exercised whether ten or fifteen min- 
utes. , 

I recommended that he go through 
the I. D. R. setting-up drill for fifteen 
minutes every morning in his bedroom, 
when on the road, thus netting him 
seven units toward the twelve for the 
week. impressed on him the need of 
systematic exercise. 

(Continued on page 18) 
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HARLES B. ROBBINS heads the 
tall corn contingent of the Legion 


this year. He is a two-war man, hav- 
ing served during the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War at Manila, and later partici- 
pated in 27 engagements during the 
Philippine insurrection, being wounded 
at Marilao. During the World War he 
served as adjutant of the 67th and 69th 
Infantry Brigades with rank of major 
and was overseas during 1918 and 1919. 
He was early active in the work of 
Hanford Post of Cedar Rapids, his 
home town, and last fall was elected 
Iowa department commander. A lawyer 
by profession, he was a judge of the 
Superior Court from 1909 to 1919. 





ACK V. TRAYNOR, the North 

Dakota Legion’s chief, was born 
in Canada. With degrees from the 
University of North Dakota, he was 
admitted to the bar and has since prac- 
ticed law in Devil’s Lake. He went 
overseas with the 355th Infantry, 89th 
Division, as a first lieutenant and saw 
action in the St. Mihiel and Meuse- 
Argonne offensives, being severely 
wounded in the latter. He helped or- 
ganize the post at Devil’s Lake, and 
stepped from the position of post com- 
mander to that of department com- 
mander:-at the 1922 conventior.. 


Who’s Who 
among 
Department 


' Commanders 





HARLES S. WALKER, M.D., holds 

the highest honor among Legion- 
naires of the Granite State. Born in 
Maine, the doctor chose New Hamp- 
shire as his field of operations (no pun 
intended). He is president of the 
Elliot Community Hospital of Keene 
and sub-district examiner for the 
United States Veterans Bureau. He 
served on the Mexican border in 1916- 
17. Dr. Walker was assigned to the 
103d Infantry, 26th Division, as cap- 
tain and embarked for France in Sep- 
tember, 1917. He served with the 103d 
and 101st Field Hospitals of the same 
division, and in June, 1918, commanded 
the divisional medical supply unit. He 
was discharged in April, 1919, with the 
rank of major. He commanded Gordon 
Bissell Post at Keene for two years, 
after assisting in its organization, 
served three years on the department 
executive committee, was elected de- 
partment senior vice-commander for 
1922 and was advanced to department 
commander at the 1922 convention. 


















ELORA M. STODDARD, who 

guides the destinies of the De- 
partment of Arizona, left Bingham- 
ton, New York, his birthplace, at the 
age of five, spent his boyhood days in 
a mining camp in Arizona and has 
since resided there. After completing 
a course in the University of Southern 
California he entered the mining busi- 
ness with his father. He served during 
the war as top kick of the 4th Anti- 
Aircraft Sector, stationed near Paris. 
He was the first commander of Frank 
Luke, Jr., Post of Phoenix, the first 
Legion unit in the State. He resigned 
a job as a State senator to accept elec- 
tion as department commander. 


ILLIAM BERNARD HEALEY, 
alias Smilin’ Bill, commands the 
Keystone State Legion. Finishing his 
educaticn at St. Thomas College in 
Scranton, he removed to Wilkes-Barre, 
which has since been his home. He 
was enlisted December 6, 1917, and 
assigned to the 375th Aero Squadron, 
Kelly Field, Texas, later serving in 
England and France. Diamond City 
Post in Wilkes-Barre kept him on the 
job as commander for three years. His 
department elected him commander 
last fall—the first ex-enlisted man tc 
attain this honor in his State. 
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“By the Numbers—Begin!” 


All Work and No Play Makes Jack a Good Candidate for the 
Flabbyweight Championship 


MILITARY parade I saw a few 
A months after the Armistice 
will always remain in my 
memory. What impressed me 
most about the young men in this 
crack division, recruited from the en- 
tire United States and participants in 
the severest engagements of the World 
War, was their physical appearance. 

What confidence, what power radi- 
ated from these two-fisted, American 
fighting men, lithe, bronzed, lean of 
face and shank, broad-shouldered and 
slim of waist. I knew that man for 
man, company for company, regiment 
for regiment, they could handle any 
combat unit in the world. 

I looked at them with a sense of pa- 
triotic pride. Also, as my business, 
since I have become too old for active 
service in the ring, has been the con- 
ditioning and training of athletes and 
what many like to call the average man, 
I surveyed these marching warriors 
with the eye of a professional. 

My thoughts turned to the boxers 
who started with me in 1896, and who 
a few years later, as the result of ease 
and dissipation, were transformed from 
the slimness of Apollo Belvedere to the 
rotundity of a department store Santa 
Claus. Ah, if these soldiers would only 
keep their health and superb physical 
condition! 

Two years after the parade, a young 
man walked into my gymnasium and 
as he approached my office, I gave him, 
following my habit, a quick physical 
appraisal. 

“Too much weight for a man his 
height and age,” I said to myself, “and 
I don’t like that roll of fat on his neck 
pressing down on his white collar. But 
just the same, systematic exercise would 
put him in shape.” 

Although that June day was not par- 
ticularly warm, the perspiration rolled 
off my visitor in a stream. He ex- 
plained that he had served overseas in 
the division which I had seen on parade. 
I told him he belonged to a mighty fine 
outfit and congratulated him, saying: 

“You certainly were in good condi- 
tion that day.” 

“That’s just the point,” he answered. 
“That’s why I am here. Then I was 
thin and hard as nails but I didn’t give 
a soft smooth clam about my condition. 
I wanted to get out of the Army and 
get out quick—to be free of its rigid 
discipline. My friends told me how well 
I looked but I only yawned. 

“My first night in a real bed, I threw 
away the feather pillow, rolled in the 
nice clean blankets and flopped on the 
floor. The closeness of the room stifled 
me. Todav. if I slept in a tent, I would 
be a corpse before morning. Back to 
civilian life, I scorned all exercise and 
exertion. Loving aunts cooked the 
dishes I liked and I gorged myself after 
many months of monkey meat and gold- 


By Philadelphia Jack O’Brien 


Former World’s Light Heavyweight Champion 


fish. I wouldn’t walk a step more than 
the law allowed. I remained in town 
instead of going on a vacation to the 
woods. I became sick of camp life and 
if anyone had mentioned a hike to me 
I would have murdered him on the spot. 

“In a year’s time I gained ter pounds 
and in another year I added twenty 
more. Now I’m what the ladies’ corset 
ads call a ‘stylish stout’—and me not 
yet thirty. 

“My clothes don’t fit me any more. 
I have outgrown them and I kick at the 
tailor because he doesn’t make me look 
like a Klassy Kut model. 

“I find it’s costing me real money to 
be overweight. I can’t wear my clothes 
bought last year, and I have had to lay 
in a new supply of collars and shirts.” 

When I asked him what woke him 
up to the need of exercise he handed 
me a newspaper clipping recording the 
remarks of General Pershing a few days 
before at a. military encampment at 
Seagirt, N. J. The C.-in-C. deplored 
the average physical condition of young 
American manhood as shown by draft 
board statistics and recommended that 
since compulsory military training was 
out of the question, the Government 
should give the youths of the nation an 
annual physical test and train 100,000 
of them every year. 

The ex-doughboy commented mourn- 
fully: 

“In a physical test I wouldn’t have 
a Chinaman’s chance of passing and it’s 
only a couple of years or so since I had 
the physique and condition of a big 
league ball player in late August.” 

I said he could blame none but him- 
self for his obesity. 

“But wait,” he broke in. “I haven’t 
told you that I am a traveling sales- 
man, in and out of the city, so that I 
can’t go to a gymnasium regularly.” 








~— H. B. TUBARR. He adopted 
the motto “They shall not pass” when 
the time for week-end leaves from camp 
came ‘round in the olden days. Since 
being promoted to the rank of post 
adjutant, however, he is generous with 
passes for 1923 Legion membership, upon 
payment of a fee. No, not bribery, but 
the required post dues. He can now re- 
port to his commander, “All 1923 dues 
present and accounted for,” and is recruit- 
ing a new platoon of eligibles. 














“You don’t have to belong to a gym 
to exercise,” I said. “You are able to 
walk and can exercise in your own room, 
The idea that you need a gym to keep 
in shape is all hokum. The clean out- 
of-doors is the greatest gymnasium in 
the world. 

“Whenever some people speak of 
physical training, they at once think 
it necessary to run to a gym and lift 
heavy dumb-bells, the heavier the bet- 
ter, yank and pull the exercisers on the 
wall until the screws come loose, or 
run around a track until they drop, 
These exercises would be all right in 
moderation, but the tendency of most 
young men is to overtrain, to overdo it. 

“If you can’t exercise outdoors, why 
not go through the old I. D. R. setting. 
up drill in your bedroom? Those ex- 
ercises epitomize the experience of 
physical instructors for centuries right 
down from ancient Greece to 1922 and 
they have proved their worth in all ages 
and countries. 

“Let a man take the I. D.R. exer- 
cises every morning for fifteen minutes 
and follow with a tepid bath, in and out 
quick, and he won’t be going on sick 
call. Every muscle in his body will be 
stimulated. Knowing the natural in- 
ertia of man, I won’t hurt my business 
of running a health institute any by 
lack of pupils when I say that a man 
who will conscientiously go through the 
setting-up exercises, full knee bend, dips 
and all, need not go to a gymnasium. 
He has a $500 a year gym course right 
in his own room if he only has the will 
to work.” 

Before the overweight ex-doughboy 
left, I mapped out a system of exer- 
cise which I call the “Twelve Unit a 
Week Plan.” I do not claim originality 
for it but I have modified it from my 
own experience in training men. 

I put the ex-dough>oy on his honor 
to send me every Monday morning a 
written report of his week’s exercise, a 
sort of physical health certificate. I 
required of him twelve.units of exer- 
cise a week, giving one credit for an 
hour of walking, two units for an hour 
of tennis, swimming, golf, dancing, 
baseball, handball, volley ball or medi- 
cine ball; four units for an hour of 
calisthenics (taken in _ fifteen-minute 
doses of setting-up drill), four units for 
an hour of boxing or punching the bag. 
Of course I didn’t mean that he should 
box steadily for one hour, but gave him 
proportionate credit for the time he 
exercised whether ten or fifteen min- 
utes. f 

I recommended that he go through 
the I. D. R. setting-up drill for fifteen 
minutes every morning in his bedroom, 
when on the road, thus netting him 
seven units toward the twelve for the 
week. impressed on him the need of 
systematic exercise. 

(Continued on page 18) 
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HARLES B. ROBBINS heads the 

tall corn contingent of the Legion 
this year. He is a two-war man, hav- 
ing served during the Spanish- Ameri- 
can War at Manila, and later partici- 
pated in 27 engagements during the 
Philippine insurrection, being wounded 
at Marilao. During the World War he 
served as adjutant of the 67th and 69th 
Infantry Brigades with rank of major 
and was overseas during 1918 and 1919. 
He was early active in the work of 
Hanford Post of Cedar Rapids, his 
home town, and last fall was elected 
Iowa department commander. A lawyer 
by profession, he was a judge of the 
Superior Court from 1909 to 1919. 





ACK V. TRAYNOR, the North 

Dakota Legion’s chief, was born 
in Canada. With degrees from the 
University of North Dakota, he was 
admitted to the bar and has since prac- 
ticed law in Devil’s Lake. He went 
overseas with the 355th Infantry, 89th 
Division, as a first lieutenant and saw 
action in the St. Mihiel and Meuse- 
Argonne offensives, being severely 
wounded in the latter. He helped or- 
ganize the post at Devil’s Lake, and 
stepped from the position of post com- 
mander to that of department com- 
mander:at the 1922 conventior. 





Who’s Who 
among 


Department 


Commanders 


HARLES S. WALKER, M.D., holds 

the highest honor among Legion- 
naires of the Granite State. Born in 
Maine, the doctor chose New Hamp- 
shire as his field of operations (no pun 
intended). He is president of the 
Elliot Community Hospital of Keene 
and sub-district examiner for the 
United States Veterans Bureau. He 
served on the Mexican border in 1916- 
17. Dr. Walker was assigned to the 
103d Infantry, 26th Division, as cap- 
tain and embarked for France in Sep- 
tember, 1917. He served with the 103d 
and 101st Field Hospitals of the same 
division, and in June, 1918, commanded 
the divisional medical supply unit: He 
was discharged in April, 1919, with the 
rank of major. He commanded Gordon 
Bissell Post at Keene for two years, 
after assisting in its organization, 
served three years on the department 
executive committee, was elected de- 
partment senior vice-commander for 
1922 and was advanced to department 
commander at the 1922 convention. 




















ELORA M. STODDARD, who 

guides the destinies of the De- 
partment of Arizona, left Bingham- 
ton, New York, his birthplace, at the 
age of five, spent his boyhood days in 
a mining camp in Arizona and has 
since resided there. After completing 
a course in the University of Southern 
California he entered the mining busi- 
ness with his father. He served during 
the war as top kick of the 4th Anti- 
Aircraft Sector, stationed near Paris. 
He was the first commander of Frank 
Luke, Jr., Post of Phoenix, the first 
Legion unit in the State. He resigned 
a job as a State senator to accept elec- 
tion as department commander. 





ILLIAM BERNARD HEALEY, 
alias Smilin’ Bill, commands the 
Keystone State Legion. Finishing his 
education at St. Thomas College in 
Scranton, he removed to Wilkes-Barre, 
which has since been his home. He 
was enlisted December 6, 1917, and 
assigned to the 375th Aero Squadron, 
Kelly Field, Texas, later serving in 
England and France. Diamond City 
Post in Wilkes-Barre kept him on the 
job as commander for three years. His 
department elected him commander 
last fall—the first ex-enlisted man tc 
a‘tsin this honor in his State. 
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How France Gets That Way 


oe T. HERRICK, American ambassador to France, 
set down a few weeks ago in an article published under 
his signature the arithmetical justification of present 
French policy with French troops now occupying the indus- 
trial heart of Germany as a result of the latter country’s 
failure to live up to its reparations pledges, the questions 
of French “militarism” and alleged French unreasonable- 
ness in her reparations demands have become of critical 
world importance. Mr. Herrick discusses the charge that 
France is militaristic in the following words: 

Before the World War the term of service in the French Army 
was three years. It is now eighteen months—a reduction of fifty 
percent of what is was. Yearly expenses for army and navy all 
told, including the colonies, amount to $380,000,000. The British 
Empire, not including the Dominions, spends $820,000,000, and 
the United States (we have not the exact figures) spend about 
as much as the British. France has suffered too much from war 
to want more of it. 

The French attitude cannot be understood, Mr. Herrick 
maintains, unless one considers just what the war meant 
to the population of France. As the basis of the French 
psychology of reconstruction he sees these facts: 

The 1,400,000 men killed, the 8,400,000 mobilized, the ten de- 
partments invaded and partially devastated, would mean propor- 
tionately for the United States, 4,200,000 men killed, 25,000,000 
men mobilized, four States (among the richest and most indus- 
trial) invaded and partially devastated. 

France has not sat idly doing nothing while waiting for 
reparations payments, as Mr. Herrick shows by further 
figures: 

Population evacuated, 4,690,000;¢returned, 4,335,000. Muni- 
cipalities evacuated, 3,256; returned, 3,216. Schools destroyed, 
7,271; restored, 6,884. Area devastated, 4,000,000 acres; tilled 
anew, 3,000,000. Railroads destroyed (standard), 1,000 miles; 
repaired, 1,000 miles. Railroads destroyed (local), 1,400 miles; 
repaired, 800 miles. Factories employing more than twenty work- 
men destroyed, 4,700; restored, 3,645. Homesteads destroyed, 
711,883; provisionally repaired, 329,000; rebuilt, 671. 

In giving these figures Mr. Herrick calls attention to the 
fact that priority had to be given to productive work—the 
task of restoring homesteads had to wait. For this reason, 
he observes, so many inhabitants of the devastated districts 
still live in dugouts, cellars and corrugated iron huts. And, 
Mr. Herrick, remarks: 

The problem is to know whether France must leave these 
people as they are, or whether, failing payments from Germany, 
she can load that immense burden on her own shoulders. .. . 
France has spent up to now for reparation 9,000,000,000 francs; 
she has received from Germany about 1,500,000,000. . . . It is 
morally impossible for France not to rebuild the homesteads. 
This means spending between 50,000,000,000 and 100,000,000,000 
francs more. It looks as if France would have to provide that 
money herself. Result: The United States will have one debt 
(war expenses), Great Britain will have two debts (war expenses 
and indebtedness to the United States), France will have three 
debts (war expenses, indebtedness to the United States or Great 
Britain, and reconstruction.) 

Mr. Herrick’s statements are but a recapitulation of facts 
which long ago made their appeal to American common 
sense as well as to American sympathies. It has been easy 
for some people to be swayed by arguments of French ag- 
gression, French unreasonableness. It has been easy for 
others to be apathetic toward French efforts to reconstruct 
herself—it was not their country which was invaded; it 
was not their homes that were destroyed; it was not their 
nation that had a righteous claim to collect. Such people 
may have been numerous enough and conspicuous enough as 
to give this country a superficial aprearance of indifference 
toward her late ally. But if so, ** 1S only superficial. The 
preponderance of sentiment *! “!S country is with the 


greatest sufferer of the war in her effort to enforce on the 
greatest culprit of the war the conditions of the Peace 
Treaty. 


A Generation Ago 


M°st of us—meaning by us the fifty million or so Amer- 
icans who have yet to attain their thirtieth year—can 
remember the Maine only at second hand, and our memories 
sublimate to about this: We sent a battleship to Cuba; the 
battleship blew up or was blown up; a war with Spain 
ensued in which we won decisively on sea and on land; as 
a result Cuba became independent and we inherited the 
Philippines and Porto Rico. 

That is a fair enough summary as far as it goes, but it 
does not go far enough. It leaves two important questions 
unanswered: What was the Maine doing in Cuban waters, 
and who blew it up? 

The second question may go unanswered to the end of 
time. Various theories have been advanced, and no theory 
has been proved. Certain it is, however, that the original 
explosion was external, and that the external explosion fired 
the ship’s magazine, and the latter was the greater disaster, 
The external explosion was either accidental, which is ut- 
terly improbable, or was the work of Spanish sympathizers 
in Cuba, of the Spanish government, or of over-patriotic 
Cuban insurgents who saw in it a certain means of drawing 
the United States into war. Whoever did it, we may be 
positive that it was not the work of either the Spanish or 
the Cuban governments, but the result of the insane zeal of 
an adherent of one or the other cause. 

But the reason why the Maine lay in Havana harbor in 
that February of ’98 is matter neither for mystery nor for 
shame. Her mission was one of pure friendliness. Her 
presence was not so much a threat against Spain as an 
earnest of good will toward struggling Cuba, coupled with 
the intent of aiding American subjects in danger of suffer- 
ing the usual fate of innocent bystanders. If we had an- 
nexed Cuba we could scarcely remember the Maine with 
pride, though we should still honor as worthy Americans 
the gallant band of two hundred and sixty men who per- 
ished in the tragedy. But we did not annex Cuba. We 
fought in 1898 against the same spirit of aggression, and 
for the same spirit of liberty, that we fought against and 
for in 1918—and we gave battle to a more chivalrous foe. 


Look Who’s Here! 


NSURANCE companies paid out more in losses through 

crimes in 1922 than in any previous year in their history. 
Robberies of mercantile establishments increased 62.7 per- 
cent and hold-ups 18.3 percent. The National Underwriter 
records these facts and conveys the further significant 
information: 

The crimes are being committed by a new class of criminals 
- ++ young men, the majority under 25 years of age, who worked 
in shipyards and munition plants during the war and were paid 
high wages. When the war ended they refused post-war salaries 
and took to bootlegging, falling into other crimes. 

Well, well. So most of the fuss really has been created 
by the stalwarts whose tastes got ahead of their actual carn- 
ing capacity during the war. A year or more ago it was 
pertinently suggested that if the newspapers were going to 
continue the practice of featuring ex-service men in the 
headings of crime stories they ought, in justice, to do the 
same for the shipyards, munitions and other wartime work- 
ers. This is logical, perhaps, but not wholly practicable, 
and the newspapers will probably continue to do as they 
have done in the past. We will have the consolation of 
knowing that the ex-soldier isn’t doing all—or most—of the 
shooting. 


One Man’s Tribute to Lincoln 


‘““X7 EXT to the destruction of the Confederacy, the death 
of Abraham Lincoln was the darkest day the South 

has known.” 
That quotation perpetuates one opinion of the greatest 
American—an opinion which loses none of its force from 
the fact that the man who uttered it was Jefferson Davis. 
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My Greatest War Thrill 


The first returns received by the Weekly to its invitation to readers to contribute brief accounts 
of their most thrilling war experiences are published herewith. 


published in forthcoming issues. 


Further contributions will be 
Tell about your own biggest war kick in 300 words or less and 


mail it to the Thrill Editor, The American Legion Weekly, 627 West 43d Street, New York 


City. 


His Curtain Raiser 


Y most thrilling experience didn’t 
it happen to me, but at times I still 
feel the effects of it, nevertheless—and 
lo, the guerre is fini these many moons. 
It was our first go up the lines—first 
night, first hour, first barrage. Our 
squad held a short stretch of trench— 
and on either side for about 75 yards 
there was nothing but vast space, punc- 
tured and bleeding. It was around Kem- 
mel Hill in Belgium—Company H, 
105th Infantry. Spake the guns and 
other things. The whele world reeled. 
Mud and tree trunks and cold lead and 
cold sweat smote us. Hours and days 
and months seemed to pass. Lights 


played; death rode the winds. We felt 





of our dog tags; made mental wills; 
called up the past like drowning men. 
Heaven and Hoboken were struck from 
the famous phrase—hell was here, pres- 
ent and accounted for. Yea, sailor, we 
were going “sorry.” 

Suddenly Jerry turned off the flicker. 
And even though rooks, we knew that 
meant he might come over. 
the thrill—the pleasure is all for Tom- 
my Shields, a buddy next to me in the 
lines. We gripped cur best friend, the 
old gat. Like dead men we started into 
No Man’s Land. How would you like 
to be in a squad that was being attacked 
by the whole Fritz army? Tommy had 
a peep hole—an opening through the 
sand bags, a little protection from the 
m.g. bullets that played a tune on the 
parapet. Here they come! A Jerry 
was at Tommy’s throat! 


And here’s . 


Unavailable letters cannot be returned. 


But wait! No, it wasn’t Fritz. A 
trench rat had dashed through the open- 
ing in the parapet. It tried to get a 
foothold on Shields’s face. It slid off, 
grabbed for his gas mask, slipped again, 
clawed into his puttees. Then it hit the 
mud and slush and squirmed and 
squeaked through the disorganized 
squad for a full and complete gain of 
the trench. 

Fellow sufferers, that trench rat did 
more damage to that squad than an 
aerial bomb. We were weak and limp 
and only half conscious. Ages more 
seemed to pass, when the cold air and 
the voice of a British Tommy, who 
dropped over and asked for a fag, 
brought us back to life—if you can call 
it life up there. The two-minute bar- 
rage had evidently lifted. Everything 
was quiet—a deathly silence. And out 
in front bright lights were on again and 
a greasy trench rat sat basking in the 
reflection. So this was Flanders.— 
JOHN A. LEVEL, 1630 St. Nicholas Ave., 
New York City. 


One Dark Night 


OU want a thrill? Try this on 
your heart-action. 

It was the good ship—call it Elysian 
—which sailed the briny deep. A con- 
voy we were in with our 160-foot con- 
verted yacht. We were running dark, 
of course. (For some mysterious rea- 
son our funnel wasn’t belching fire that 
night as an invitation to submarines, 
so we really were running dark.) It 
was a foggy night, and you literally 
couldn’t see ten feet ahead. 

The skipper sent me aft to read the 
log, which was attached to a life-line 
on the taff-rail. I climbed up on the 
rail, grabbed the life-line stanchion and 
bent over the log. Feeling myself lose 
balance just a bit, I threw one arm out 
board and— 

I touched the side of a liner that was 





ploughing along silently beside us— 
one of our convoy. 

I shrieked. The skipper, realizing 
that the yell came from astern, ex- 
ercised unusually good judgment and 
gave the engine-room full speed ahead 
instead of astern, as would have been 
the order of a less competent man. So 
we crept away from the convoy. 

To this day I’ve been saying prayers 
of thankfulness that the skipper himself 
had taken the midwatch that night.— 
CHESTER WILLARD, Boston, Mass. 


“Hold It!” 


Ie, SSEING experiences? Sure, had 
several of them, but one stands out 
above the rest. No tragedies connected 
\ - DONT SHOOT HE'S 

AN AMERICAN ALL RIGHT 








with it, but it had a temporary kick. 
There are tales of our artillery shell- 
ing our own front lines, but this is a 
case of infantry almost firing on in- 
fantry. Our infantry outfit was more 
or less in the novice stage when it went 
up for its first real fight, but it made 
good. The first day of the push went 
along O. K.; casualties were light, and 
the gain made was splendid. The regi- 
mental headquarters party, consisting 
of some thirty officers and men—colo- 
nel, lieutenant colonel, operations, gas 
and liaison officers, signalmen, runners, 
observers—kept close enough to the 
assault battalion to make first-hand 
observations during the day, but the 
troops got over a hill just at nightfall, 
pushing on to the Army line, and were 
swallowed up in the darkness. Liaison 
was interrupted, but the colonel insisted 
(Continued on page 22) 





What the Sergeant Told the General 


The Weekly asked former division commanders to contribute to the Thrill Depart- 
ment, and prints this week the response of the old C.G. of the 77th Division 


I BELIEVE my greatest war thrill came in the rain- 
soaked fields between Verpel and Harricourt on 
the afternoon of November 2d. Seeing a detachment 
in the field close up behind the front-line infantry, 
inquiry was made as to what it was. It was found 
to be a platoon from the 304th Machine Gun Battal- 
ion the members of which were making their way, 
without carts, across the drenched terrain. They 
were told they had better get their carts, as the In- 
fantry was going fast and far; the reply was that 
they didn’t want to stop for the carts as they feared 
they would lose the infantry. One of the men (it 
might have been Sergeant Lloyd Phelps, who died 


in battle the next day) said, looking proudly at his 
division commander: “Don’t worry, General; we'll 
be there when we are wanted.” 

That pledge was fully kept. The detachment 
(carrying its heavy equipment) kept up with the 
infantry, going into battle with it the next afternoon 
on the hills above St. Pierremont. 

Thrilling indeed to any commander is such evi- 
dence of indomitable courage, and proud indeed is he 
whose men thus prove their worth—ROBERT ALEX- 
ANDER, Brig. Gen., U.S. A., Camp Lewis, Wash. (dur- 
ing the World War Major General, Commanding 77th 
Division). 
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Payment is made for original material suitable for this department. 
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Power of Will 
After having shot his bitterest enemy full 
of holes with his trusty forty-five, the 
toughest citizen of Mud-in-your-eye im- 
eepetely gave himself up to the authori- 


eeeWhat made you shoot this man?” de- 
manded the sheriff. 

“Self control,” was the reply. “If it 
hadn’t been for that I’d of broke his neck 
and chewed both his ears off.” 


Infallible Plan 


Ragged Robin: “How d’ye manage ter 
keep so nice an’ plump, Dusty?” 
Dusty Rhodes: “I eats. An’ de oe I 
it ter eat is dis. I goes ter de kitchen 
= an’ offers ter saw wood fer a meal. 
Den when de lady of de house faints away 
[helps meself.” 


Consideration 


The young private had been posted as 
guard on the Squadron B stables, but when 
the corporal of the guard made his rounds 
be was nowhere to be seen. The corporal 
was about to depart to make inquiries when 
there came a rustling noise from a heap of 
straw and the young sentry crawled out, 
sheepish, sleepy and minus his shoes. 

“Hello,” boomed the corporal, “where you 
been ?” 

“Marching around,” replied the sentry 
in tones of conscious virtue. 
“Marching around, huh? 

even got your shoes on.” 

“Sure I ain’t. I got some sense. I took 
‘em off so as I wouldn’t wake the dog-gone 


hosses.” 


Why, you ain’t 


Very Classic 


A chauffeur conducting a chassis 
Attempted to flirt with a lassis. 

The affair was quite brief 

For he soon came to grief 
And awoke with a stare that was glassis. 


Living It Over 
A Western veteran was relating his war 
experiences in an American Legion post to 
a friend when a third man drew his chair 
» just in time to hear the first say: 
“—and oh, boy! were falling all around us. 
oy 


Beyond Temptation 


A newcomer had arrived at Gatling Gulch 
and, being Pee with quite an amount 
of cash and finding there was no bank in 
the place, approached the clerk of the Hotel 
Faro. 

“Is there anyone around here with whom 
it would be safe to trust a large sum of 
money?” he inquired timidly. 

“Well,” said the clerk considering, “there’s 
Pike Casey up in that third house on the 
left—he died last night.” 


Suggestions of a Doughboy , 


Being the 
Suggestions of a Doughboy on the Manner 
of Conducting the Next War, Together 
with Certain Reflections on the Conduct 
of the Last One 
51. That the enemy be required to give 
twenty-four hours’ notice of his intention to 
shell any area occupied by doughboys, and 
that the shelling of the infantry positions 
be preceded by a raking fire directed along 
all of the roads leading up from the back 
areas for a depth of five miles. 
(To be continued) 


Spicy Stuff 
Whiz: “Is he a seasoned veteran?” 
Bang: “Yes, indeed. He’s an old salt 
who has been well peppered by the enemy 
and now he’s just been mustered out of 
service.” 


Forehanded 


“How on earth did Rubinsky make all that 
money so quickly ?” 

“Why, he established branches of his junk 
shop close to all the important grade cross- 
ings of the country.” 


Proper, But—— 
Mrs. Peck: “Henry, stop talking to 
yourself.” 
Peck: “Why, ain’t I good company?” 


Be Reasonable 


Irate Papa: oe f° you mean by 
coming home at 4 a. 

Flapper: “For aes s sake, pop, I have 
to patronize the old roost some time, 


Brutally Stated 


Mrs. Blackstone: “You never tell me any 
of your business secrets.’ 

Blackstone: “Of course not, my dear. 
I x ged to remain in business for quite 
awhile yet.” 


Different 


The old-time maiden used to blush and 
murmur coyly, “This is so sudden,” but the 
modern + looks a fellow in the eye 
and says, © on, where do you get that 
stuff ?” 

Happy Days 

“Yes, Pershing and Wilson are great men, 

but I think Lincoln and Washington are 


the most interesting and most lovable char- 
acters in, history.” 


“Wh 


Pia they were both born on holi- 
days.” 


Little Gleanings from History 


No. 1 
“Now, men,” roared Columbus to his lusty 
crew, “we are nearing the three-mile limit. 
Throw those casks of ale overboard.” 


The Rest Conceded 


Him: “My friends call me ‘the dancing 
fool.’” 
Her: “Oh—can you dance?” 


A Market Overlooked 


Excitedly the manufacturer of the 
World’s Greatest Insect Exterminating 
Powder burst into the export manager’s 
office. 

“Hey!” he bellowed. 
agency in Egypt?” 

“Why—er—no, sir.’ 

“Well, why ain’t _ I see a movie of 
them pyramids las’ night and it says they 
was covered with millions of hieroglyphics.” 


“Have we got an 


Optimism 

It was the first time the two crooks had 

encountered each other since their arrest, 

and they were renewing acquaintance in 

= pane van transporting them up the 
riv 

Bill,” remarked the safe-blower, 

“we both dragged 
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down life sentences, 
didn’t we?” 

“Yeah,” agreed the 
hopeful highwayman, 
“but I'll betcha the 
last five years of 
mine that I’m out be- 
fore you are,” 
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over two hundred 
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feet high.” 





“Say. what the— 

, what are you 
ing about?” 

“Why, the trees we 

cat out in Oregon in 

the Spruce Division.” 
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Puppy Love 
io~<_> <2 
Green: “Why do ses: 
you tolerate that in- eetesss<3 SIs 
mfferable ass, Pup- jeses, f/ 


eloise (indig- 
mantly): “Why, he’s 
one of my dog’s best 
friends.” 
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Attaboy! 


The company’s 
erack sharpshooter 
had re-entered civil- 
ian life, had made 
violent love to a girl 
but had lost out when 
she deserted him for 
a rival. A couple of 
his friends were talx- 
ing it over after the 
ceremony. 

“Well,” said one, 

























“Mother, I love to play with dirt, don’t you?” 
“No, of course not.” . 
“You seem to always like playing with my dirt.” 







“old Buck didn’t seem 
so terribly cut up 
when Phyllis married 
the other guy. 
noticed that he threw 
an old shoe after the 
bride.” 





"Tea" up 
the ~ go it 
knocked the groom 
unconscious,” 
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For a Better America 


The National Executive Committee Meets 


HE increasingly important réle 
of the National Executive Com- 
mittee in the administration of 
Legion affairs was emphasized 

when this committee, composed of one 
‘member from each of the departments 
and all Past National Commanders, 
met at Indianapolis January 14th and 
15th, When National Commander 
Owsley called this meeting to order, he 
saw facing him men from each State 
in the Union who had been entrusted 
with full powers by the Legionnaires 
of their States after two or three years 
of activity. It was also true largely 
that most of the executive committee- 
men were known to one another. If 
they had not represented their States 
on the executive committee in past 
years, they had been department com- 
manders or department adjutants and 
hence had participated actively in Na- 
tional Conventions. Present at the 
meeting also were all the national of- 
ficers of the Legion—the National 
Chaplain, the National Treasurer, and 
the National Historian, as well as the 
National Commander and National Ad- 
jutant. Reports were presented by all 
these officials. Reports were also pre- 


sented by the chairmen of the Legion’s 
national committees—Finance, Legisla- 





your 1923 dues now. 


now. 


your 1923 dues now. 


dues now. 


tive, Rehabilitation, Naval Affairs, Mil- 
itary Affairs and the FIDAC. 

~ The outstanding’ impression of the 
meeting was that the Legion is firmly 
united. _As the Legion’s cabinet, the 
committee approved all activities so far 
started for the new year, endorsed the 
plans’ made for effecting a most rigid 
economy in every department of the or- 
ganization and ratified the nominations 
of ‘members of the national committees 
as submitted by Commander Owsley. 
In selecting the members of these com- 
mittees each department was consulted 
in advance to see if each member ap- 
pointed was persona grata. 

The following comparative budget 
figures, prepared at the direction of the 
committee, shows how reductions in ex- 
— for 1923 have been provided 

or: 


1922 Ex- 





Budget for Budget for 
1922 penditures 1923 
Administration. .$100,114 $109,787.39 $67,524.00 
Americanism .....21,286 17,987.80 21,350.00 
Legislative ....... 24,210 28,146.28 19,290.00 
Rehabilitation 
and Service ....49,556 37,605.05 38,370.00 
Publicity .........65,452 69,911.32 24,280.00 
Executive ........ 78,100 61,780.52 54,500.00 
DR vides iwenes 2,500 See” “ssccaaee 
PN asccceceh shane Da ehdeses 17,487.51 
Petals. 0c... $341,218 $328,077.21 $242,751.51 


“The Command Is Forward” 


Nothing can keep the Legion this year from getting results—if you pay 
Nothing can keep the Legion from making a new membership record—if 
you pay your 1923 dues now. 
Nothing can keep this from being the big year—if you pay your 1923 dues 
Nothing can keep the Legion from getting those hospitals built—if you pay 
Nothing can keep the Legion from putting every service man back on his 


feet—if you pay your 1923 dues now. 
Nothing can keep your post from being a real post—if you pay your 1923 


THIS IS THE BIG YEAR—DON’T DELAY—PAY TODAY 


FORWARD—HO! 


P. S. to P. A.’s: Has your post registered 100 percent renewals yet? 
the time—don’t get behind the procession—keep the line straight by sending 
in as many 1923 cards as you had 1922 members—and do it before March Ist. 


From these figures it will be seen 
that the contemplated expenditures for 
1923 are only two thirds of the author. 
ized expenditures for 1922. 

In addition to making many decisions 
on questions of strictly Legion inte 
the Executive Committee registered the 
Legion’s opinion on several important 
questions of public interest, two inter. 
national, a third national. By a unan- 
imous vote, the committee adopted a 
resolution declaring that France was 
justified in undertaking the occupation 
of the Ruhr Valley. This resolution 
charged that the Germans had deliber. 
ately brought ruin upon their country 
to escape payment of their obligations, 
Copies of this resolution were ordered 
sent to the President and to Congress, 
Another resolution requested Congress 
to use its efforts to restore peace to 
the world. The committee, after a ses. 
sion in which the form and substance 
of a resolution on the murders of Mer 
Rouge, Louisiana, was debated vigor. 
ously, adopted the following declara- 
tion: 


Be it resolved, That this committee ap. 
prove of the action of the authorities of 
the State of Louisiana in their endeavor 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Keeping Step with the Legion 








A Memorial Day Idea 





ERHAPS it was significant that 

the first suggestion we received as 
a result of our query for information 
about ways and means of celebrating 
Memorial Day should come from the 
son of a veteran of the Civil War. Ray- 
mond S. Lawson of Philadelphia is the 
man. He says in a letter: 

As the American-born son of a Nor- 
wegian emigrant (who served in the United 
States Navy from 1858 to 1867 and was re- 
sponsible for bringing the body of John 
Paul Jones to this country in 1905) I have 
been associated with Memorial Day exer- 
cises as long as I can remember. To me, 
the day has always seemed like a fifty-third 
Sunday in the year—not the old-fashioned 
New England Sunday, where one couldn't 
whistle, or smile, but must sit stiffly on a 
horsehair sofa “all dressed up and nowhere 
to go,” but as a day set aside as something 
different and distinct from all the rest of 
the year, a semi-religious day, a day to be 
respected. 

Along with that early training for the 
proper observance of Memorial Day which 
I received as mascot for my dad’s G. A. R. 
post, is the fact that when, as a boy, 
mother was teaching me “Now I lay me,” 
my dad was teaching me respect for the 
flag and the institutions of the United 
States with no taint of hyphenism, and it 
always struck me as funny that my dad set 
so much store by his American citizenship, 
while all around me were people who took 
the thing as a matter-of-fact occurrence, 
and all too frequently as a joke. 

As I grew older and later joined the 
Navy to do my bit (1905), the reverence 
for the flag and our institutions was in- 
tensified, being brought to full fruit in 
1917-1919 (U. S. Navy again). In the last 
sixteen years I have traveled extensively at 
home and abroad, always with the thought 
sticking in the back of my head that we 
Americans hold our citizenship too cheaply. 
That thought has caused me to notice in a 
critical mood the dirty and torn flags on 
our schools and other public buildings, the 
care-free way in which we bestow citizen- 
ship—all too frequently citizenship is given 
away for political services rendered, and 
any number of other incidents that are 
straws in the wind. 

When the late Americanization program 
was launched, I fervently gave thanks that 
at last we were on the right road. Why 
not then carry it to its logical conclusion 
and have a Commencement Day, Memorial 
Day, for the proper bestowal of citizenship 
upon those who have earned it? 








Getting a Hearing 





JOHN J. WICKER, JR., Legion tour- 
J ist extraordinary, who has con- 
ducted two Legion parties to Europe 
and back, just sent us a copy of a 
Richmond (Virginia) newspaper which 
contains a most enlightening page 
advertisement. The advertisement was 
paid for by a committee representing the 
tombined Legion posts of Richmond in 
Teply to an attack made upon the Le- 
fion by a prominent clergyman of that 
ity. It appeared in all Richmond news- 


pers, 





We were especially interested because 


the advertisement seemed to us one of 
the most practicable methods yet 
evolved for putting forth the Legion’s 
point of view on adjusted compensa- 
tion and other matters. The clergyman 
had made his attack on the Legion be- 
cause of its stand on compensation, 
which he stigmatized as essentially 
selfish. He had not offered the Legion 
the chance to reply from the platform 
where he made his charges. 

The Legion felt that it was entitled 
to a hearing, so it hunted around for 
ways and means. It finally held a 
mass meeting at which its stand on all 
civic and national problems was ex- 
plained. Compensation also was ex- 
plained for what it is—an attempt to 
obtain government recognition of the 
economic injustice done service men 
during the World War and to secure 
partial reimbursement for that injus- 
tice, on the basis of compensation for 
time, not for service. 

Then the committee bought advertis- 
ing space in two leading newspapers 
and the advertisements appeared. Re- 
sults? Here is what Mr. Wicker has 
to say: 


This action by the Legion has had a very 
pronounced effect; while it has caused some 
few disgruntled members to become even 
more disgruntled, it has caused the majority 
to feel prouder than ever of the organiza- 
tion, and has furnished to the Legion as 





Your State 
in Everybody’s Race 


The table below shows how your de- 
partment of The American Legion stood 
on January 25th in relation to other 
departments of continental America in 
propertion of 1923 paid-up dues to 1922 
paid-up dues on the same date. 


1923 1922 1923 1922 
Georgia ..... 37 25 New York ... 44 

2 Idaho ......-. 28 26 Arkansas .... 29 
BS Wee cc ccccc’ 4 27 Alabama .... 38 
BY VR: . ccdsicne 16 28 Kentucky .... 8 
5 S. Dakota 6 29 “eee 41 
6 Kansas ...... 12 30 Arizona ..... 42 
7 Nebraska 2 31 . Virginia . 30 
8 Delaware 31 32 §S. Carolina .. 43 
9 Indiana ..... ll 383 Michigan 33 
10 Illinois ...... 25 384 Wyoming 10 
11 Rhode Island. 23 385 Mississippi 32 
12 Tennessee ... 15 36 California 49 
138 Penna ...... 13. 37 Virginia .... 24 
14 Oklahoma .... 20 38 N. Hampshire 22 
15 Colofado ..... 36 39 Washington . 45 
16 Wisconsin ... 7 40 46 
17 Maryland . 17 41 New Jersey . 47 
se Spry 27 42 Oregon ...... 40 
19 Connecticut . 34 43 Missouri - 14 
20 Minnesota ... 1 44 Vermont 26 
21 N; ‘ota . 3 45 | er 9 
22 N. lina ...19. 46. New Mexico . 18 
28 GOhig-'.....0:. & 47 D. of C...... 48 
24 Montana ....°21 48 Louisiana » 36 

49 Nevada ..... 39 

















well as to the public a considerable amount 
of useful information with which to answer 
the question so often heard—“what has the 
Legion done anyhow besides asking for a 
*bonus’ ?” 

If other posts are confronted with 
similar embarrassing and ticklish prob- 
lems the Step Keeper can furnish an 
ampler account of the advertising pro- 
gram. Space now only permits us to 
say that the post did not merely run a 
display advertisement; it used its large 
amount of space to explain in ordinary 
type at great length just what the Le- 
gion has done for the disabled, what it 
has done for communities, what it has 
done and purposes to do for the Army 
and Navy and for national welfare 
organizations, how it has assisted edu- 
cation, and what it has done for the 
a of American ideals in gen- 
eral. 








Eats 





bbe weekly post meeting is becoming 
- more and more popular, apparent- 
ly. Latest post to tell about one is 
Atlanta (Georgia) Post. Commander 
B. P. Gambrell writes us some inter- 
esting information on the success of the 
weekly luncheon with his outfit, and es- 
pecially of an adaptation of the idea 
as applied to a semi-annual banquet: 


Last year we conceived the idea of pre- 
paring a special program of entertainment 
and inviting as our guests the mayor, the 
editors of the local papers, the president of 
the Chamber of Commerce, the president of 
the Atlanta Federation of Trades and the 
presidents of the various civic clubs. We 
proceeded on the theory that most differ- 
ences between classes or factions are im- 
aginary and that men who meet each other 
around the banquet table usually become 
friends. .The response received was so 
gratifying, and our line of endeavor so 
favorably commented upon that we were 
encouraged to hold another such meeting, 
which we are about to do. Along this line 
of having one big get-together we have also 
at each weekly luncheon, in addition to 
musical entertainment, a speaker from one 
of the local civic bodies, and we in turn 
furnish speakers from time to time to 
speak at the weekly luncheons of these or- 
ganizations. 


This may not be a new idea to many 
posts—we’ve touched on it often our- 
self—but in addition to what, Mr. Gam- 
brell has to say, we can supply from 
our own information the added knowl- 
edge that because Atlanta Post had 
labor men speak at many of its lunch- 
eons it got the co-operation of organized 
labor in Atlanta just about one hundred 
percent, and has increased its member- 
ship by a whole lot in consequence. 








Organizing for Service 





So many States passed compensation 
bills at the elections last November 
that it is almost impossible to find out 
how they all are using the Leg‘on to 
(Continued on page 24) 
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In six months he lost twenty pounds 
and looked like a new man. 

His case is typical of a general ten- 
dency of athletes and former service 
men, since laying away the old uniform 
in camphor and newspapers, to quit 
all physical exercise and let the fat 
accumulate by the pound. Soon once 
beautiful muscle turns into so much 
mushy softness. Just figure out how 
many tons of beef former service men 
have accumulated since the Armistice. 
Say 5,000,000 men added on an average 
of ten pounds a man—that would total 
50,000,000 pounds or 25,000 tons. 

No wonder former service men don’t 
recognize old buddies on meeting them 
two or three years after. 

Get busy, you ex-service men who 
have quit physical exercise. Give the 
“Twelve Unit a Week Plan” a try. To 
be sure, many of you do hard physical 
labor and do not need the same amount 
as a sedentary worker, yet the last 
census shows a 54,000,000 urban popu- 
lation and a 51,000,000 country popula- 
tion, so many more need exercise than 
one might think offhand. 

Form classes of from five or ten up. 
Men prefer working or playing together, 
which explains why we make money 
conducting gymnasiums. Last fall I 
conducted fat-reducing classes for men 
and women and the classes surprised 
themselves with the results. A 270- 
pound woman climbed a tree, whereas 
at home she used to complain if she had 
to climb a flight of stairs. 

In organizing classes work under a 
physical instructor but don’t let the lack 
of one hold you back. In forming 

oups be guided by common sense. 
‘ake the exercises which geographical 
location encourages. Men in Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Washington can ski and 
travel on snow shoes. Citizens in warmer 
States can go swimming. Has your Le- 


The 


EAR EDITOR: I have not yet 

seen in the Weekly an account of 
one of the most enjoyable trips of my 
life—the excursion which some of us 
took to Cuba and Panama after the 
Fourth National Convention of the Le- 
gion at New Orleans. So I am writing 
an account myself, partly lest the in- 
cident go unrecorded and partly that 
the account may promote similar side- 
trips before and after the Fifth Na- 
tional Convention to be held in San 
Francisco this fall. 

Following the convention at New Or- 
leans one hundred and twenty-five of 
the convention delegates embarked on 
the steamer Abangarez for Cuba. Many 
of the ship’s officers were Legion men. 

At Havana The Americar Legion 
delegation was greeted by a reception 
committee including Havana Post of 
the Legion and prominent Cuban citi- 
zens. Sight-seeing trips had been ar- 
ranged in advance by comrades of the 
Havana Post. 

The auto trip into rural Cuba was, 
if possible, more pleasant than the stay 
in the capital. For forty miles the 


(Continued from page 10) 


gion post erected a regulation eighteen- 
foot ring for boxing? 

Saw wood or police up the yard and 
grounds of a sick buddy. Play some of 
the old army games, hot-hand, drop- 
the-strap, prisoner’s base, or over-the- 
line. Remember any game, even if it is 
bean bag or pussy-in-the-corner, will 
call for activity and speed if played by 
strong youngsters. 

Don’t try to gather your twelve units 
in one day like the little boy who said 
his prayers thirty times one night so 
that he wouldn’t have to say them for a 
month during the cold weather. Three 
units a day are enough. Don’t count 
dancing or walking for more than four 
units in any one week. 

Below I have listed a great number of 
sports from which one may choose. I 
have given each a value according to 
its severity and beneficial results. 

One Hour Equals One Unit—Hiking, 
fishing, duck hunting, deer hunting, 
tramping, policing up the garden, pa- 
rading, motoring, shuffle board, trap 
shooting, fly casting, ice yachting, arch- 
ery, rifle shooting in the open, horse- 
shoe pitching, lacrosse, putting the shot 
and other field sports. 

One Hour Equals Two Units—Base- 
ball, tennis, soccer, dancing, horseback 
riding, motor cycling, bowling, motor- 
boat racing, basketball, skating, skiing, 
mountain climbing, roller skating, wa- 
ter polo, cross country running, polo, 
cycling, flying, golf, handball, hockey, 
medicine ball and volley ball. 

One Hour Equals Four Units—Swim- 
ming (actually in the water, not on the 
beach or sitting on a bench near the 
pool, bag punching, boxing, sprinting, 
football, wrestling, rowing, fencing, 
drilling under arms, ski jumping, bay- 
onet drill, setting-up exercises, and cut- 
ting wood with an axe. 

Let me repeat and emphasize: Don’t 


“By the Numbers—Begin!” 


overdo exercise. Overtraining has killed 
off as many athletes as dissipation. 
Many a boxer has left his stamina in 
the gymnasium and has entered the 
ring weak. I know for I used to over- 
train in my early ring career. Over- 
exercise is worse than underexercise for 
which the penalty may be a strained 
tendon or muscle, a rupture or a weak- 
ened heart. 

Let me give a little general advice 
in closing. Fat comes from one or two 
things—lack of exercise or overeating. 
Hence if you would be slim exercise and 
don’t overeat. Keep your teeth sound, 
Drink copiously of water and especially 
a glass before breakfast. Get sufficient 
sleep. You know best what your con- 
stitution requires. Clean out your sys- 
tem once a day. Keep your feet 
and wear loose clothes. Beware of tight 
collars and belts. 

Keep in the air and sunshine as much 
as possible. Bear in mind the slang 
expression: “Take the Air.” See that 
you get as much of it as possible. Ex- 
ercise in the open air is worth half as 
much again as exercise taken indoors. 

Take a tepid sponge bath every morn- 
ing. Don’t putter; make it snappy. 
Keep the window open at night, top 
and bottom, and bundle up in blankets 
rather than sleep in a hot room with 
no air. Be systematic. Remember 
that big business men have begun to 
realize the value of physical fitness. 
That’s why the plumbers have been 
kept busy installing shower baths in the 
big office buildings in the financial dis- 
trict of New York. Your business man 
must keep fit in these days of competi- 
tion or crack under the strain. 

Go to it, Legionnaire, and train down 
so your old O.D.’s will fit you for the 
next big parade. You learned how to 
exercise in the Army, so off with your 
coats and “By the Numbers—Begin!” 


Legion’s Visit to Panama 


party traveled over magnificent roads 
arched with tropical trees and bordered 
with sugar plantations, orange and 
grapefruit groves, pineapple fields, 
royal palms, sagos, rubber trees and 
unnumbered varieties of vegetation we 
had never before seen. On the same 
day they visited the tropical gardens, 
twenty-five acres of the most wonder- 
ful vegetation that nature is capable 
of producing. 

The Legion party was hospitably en- 
tertained by Havana Post and was 
iven a banquet on the roof of the 
laza Hotel. On-the following eve- 
ning the bulk of the traveling Legion- 
naires sailed on the Atenas headed back 
to New Orleans. Ten of them, Legion- 
naires and Auxiliary members repre- 
senting four States and the District 
of Columbia, continued on the Aban- 
garez towards the Canal Zone. 

At the Canal Zone another enthusi- 
astic welcome awaited them. They were 
taken to the beautiful new home of 
Elbert B. Waid Post in Cristobal, then 
on a tour of Cristobal and Colon and 
out over a wonderful government road 


to Gatun, where they were recvived at 
the home of General Babbitt, comman- 
dant of Camp Gatun. Then we were 
motored to the Gatun dam and locks. 

The Gold Star, a former sub-chaser, 
took the party through the Canal to 
Panama City, on the Pacific side. 

After a dinner at the Century Club 
we were taken to the Hallowe’en dance 
given in our honor by the citizens of 
Panama at the Union Club. Governor 
Morrow of the Canal Zone and Presi- 
dent Arosemana of the Republic of 
Panama were both on hand. 

The following morning the party 
sailed, still on the Abangarez, to Bocas 
del Toro, a small port where mudholes, 
buzzards, and naked babies are the 
chief item of interest. From there 
they went to Almirante, where the ship 
loaded fifty thousand bunches of ba- 
nanas and where the Legionnaires were 
entertained by a dance on board shi 
attended by all the Americans in Al- 
mirante. The tourists got back to 
New Orleans on November 6th.—L. W. 
FAHNESTOCK, 1209 Delta Avenue, Cin 
cinnati, Ohio, 
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Note:—By special 


a woman who was walking along the 

Boardwalk stopped to admire a gown 
on a model in one of the shops. Her hus- 
band stopped, too, and she pointed to it, 
admiringly. He did a fiendish thing. He 
looked at the gown and then at her. 
“My dear,” he said, ‘“‘you don’t suppose, 
do you, that you’d look like that if you wore 
that gown?” 
That was cruel—but it 
was true. She was the 
can not, with good 
elect, wear a low-cut 
gown. The bones of 
her chest stood out 
untly; her wholc 
re was ungainly. 
And it need not have 
been. It was in her 
power to put a Coi [ 
ing of good flesh and 
muscle over those 


| WAS in Atlantic City not long ago, and 


suggested what 


» sort of woman who 


alter Camp's 
Message—to YOU! 


The Famous Yale Coach Tells How to Keep 
Fit With Ten Minutes’ Fun a Day 





arrangement, every reader of this publication can now 
obtain on five days’ Free Trial, Walter Camp's Entire Health-Building System 
on Phonograph Records, including the ready-reference book of photographs. 
(Copyright by Health Builders) 


By Walter Camp 


Hence, when the country was called upon 
to produce immediately sound men, thirty 
per cent were deficient. That is why | 
worked out what is now known as the “Daily 
Dozen’’—to tone up the bodies of those men 
in training, to make them supple and limber, 
to keep them on edge and fit. 

I can authoritatively state that this sys- 
tem of twelve simple exercises which takes 
only ten minutes or less to execute will 
actually do you more good than any of the 
tedious systems requiring a half hour or 
more to go through 
them. The “Daily 
Dozen” does not 
take away your en- 
ergy. Instead, the ex- 
ere ises are so de av ise d 
as to give you added 
vim and energy. 

During the war I 
remember one hard- 





prominent bones. 
And it isin the power 
of any woman, as of 
any man, to get rid 


Durin 
men did the 
physical 
musi 


‘Daily 
break-down 


shelled old chief 
petty officer who 
the war Cabinet members, Senators and Congress- . = a rr 
Dozen” regularly to guard against laughed at a: he 
You can keep fit the same way to Daily Dozen, but 


he went through 
them for two weeks 





of unnecessary flesh, 


Of course, the man 
or woman of mature 
years can get along, 
even though he or 
she is handicapped 
in appearance or in 
grace of movement. 


you to death. 


We 
A man or woman 





Walter Camp Says: 


“Do not go to a gymnasium. 
That 
do not have to do that any more. 
can keep himself or 
herself fit with six or seven minutesa day.” 


religiously, as a mat- 
ter of discipline. 
And then he came 
to me. He had lost 
half an inch about 
his waist-line! And 
he was the most sur- 
prised man I ever 


That tires 
is old fashioned. 





But there are related 


+ saw. 
“T am as hard as 





matters that are by 
no means trivial. 
Probably the most 
important single 
thingin everyday life 
is the proper func- 
tioning of the bowels. 
And how many of us 
are troubled, moreor 
less chronically with 
constipation? How 
many of us are more 
orless habitual users 
of laxatives, and consequently, at intervals, 
of purgatives? How many of us have to 
d upon such artificial stimulation of 
the bowels if they are to do their vital work 
of elimination? 

The cause is to be found in the disuse of 
those muscles in our trunks. The action of 
the intestines is largely muscular! You 
won't have smooth, regular unstimulated 
ativity in that quarter unless the muscles 
are supple and strong! 

It is because this fact has been so gen- 
tally recognized that we have scores of 
different systems of calisthenic exercises, 
and Swedish drills, devised to bring into 
play the little used muscles of the body. But 
adthough people begin them, they give them 


to victory, 


famous “Daily Dozen" 









tp because they take up too much time, toe 
Buch vitality, are not pleasurable and do 
take the place of sports and games. 





Walter Camp, who coached many a Yale football eleven 


is bringing new health and strength to thou- 
sands through a wonderful new improvement in his now 
exercises, 


nails!""he said. And 
he was too. ‘‘I don't 
see how it does it— 
but if it can do that 
to me I’m for it, sir!’’ 
—WALTER Camp. 

Since the war, the 
“Daily Dozen” has 
been making thou- 
sands of men and 
women fit and keep- 
ing them so—and the 
exercises are now proving more efficient 
than ever—due to a great improvement in 
the system. This is it: 

With Mr. Camp’s special permission, the 
entire “Daily Dozen”’ exercises have been 
set to specially selected music, on large 10- 
inch double-disc records (called Health 
Builders). Included in the set is a hand- 
some book containing over 60 actual photo- 
graphs which illustrate each movement of 
each exercise, with a foreword by Walter 
Camp explaining the new principles of his 
famous system. A beautiful record album 
comes free. 

You just put a Health Builder record on 
the machine and begin. The voice gives 
the command; the lively thrilling music 
simply carries you away with an irresistible 
desire to stretch, twist, and develop every 
important muscle in your torso. 











at Yale Football 
Coach and athletic authority Although 
sixty years old, he is stronger and more sup- 
ple than most younger men And he uses 
his own “Daily Dozen” exercises regularly 
in order to remain so. - 


Just ten 


Mr. Camp is famous as a g! 


minutes each morning with 
Walter Camp's ‘‘Daily Dozen,” set to thrill- 
ing, rapturous music, will drive all kinks, 
pains and flabbiness right out of your body 
and leave your muscles vibrating with a 
fresh, healthy energy. You'll develop an 
appetite that will amaze you—you'll relish 
your food as if you hadn’t eaten for a 
week—and you'll digest it in an easy, nat- 
ural way. 
Five Days’ Free Trial 

No need to send any money. Simply mail 
the coupon below and get Walter Camp’s 
“Daily Dozen” on phonograph records. En- 
joy the records for five days at our expense, 
and then, for any reason or no reason at all, 
you may return them and you owe nothing. 
But if you decide to keep the records, you 
can pay for them at the easy terms shown 
in the coupon. 

See for yourself, at our risk, the new easy, 
pleasant way to keep fit. No obligation to 
keep the set unless you don’t want to be 
without them. Don’t put off getting this re- 
markable System that will add years to 
your life and make you happier by keeping 
you in glowing health. Try it for five days 
free. Act now! coupon before 
you forget. Ad- 
dress, Health 
Builders, Inc., 
Dept.172,Gar- 
den City, New 
York. 


Mail the 









FIVE-DAY TRIAL COUPON 


Health Builders, Inc. 
Dept. 172, Garden City, N. Y. 


Please send me for five days’ Free Trial at your expense 
the complete Health Builder Series containing Walter 

Camp's entire “Daily Dozen" on five double-dlise ten-inch 
records; the book of 60 actual photographs; and the 
beautiful record album. If for any reason I am not satis- 
fied with the system, I may return it to you and will owe 
you nothing. But if I decide to keep it, I will —~ = 
$2.50 in five days (as the first payment) and agree t 
$2 2a month for four months until the total of $10.50 is paid. 





Name. 

(Please write plainly) 
Address 
City State 


If you prefer to take advantage of our cash price send only 
$10.00. Orders outside U.S. payable cash in full with order, 
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In the Colorado Tecncen 





NE of the big annual 

events in Western Colo- 
rado is the Western Slope 
Fair, which is held at Mon- 
trose. Last year Brewer- 
Armitage-Baranowski Post 
of the Legion, and Company 
D, 157th Infantry, Colorado 
National Guard, built on the 
fair grounds as good a piece 
of battle-ground as Colorado 
has ever seen. 

Legionnaires and guards- 
men dug about forty yards of 
trench, making it look as 
much like a war trench as 
possible. During the fairthose 
who attended could visit the 
trench for a small fee. The 
visitors were accompanied 
by guides. A dugout, where 
several men were posted op- 
erating machine gun belt 
loaders, was first to attract 














attention, although no detail 
essential was overlooked. 


The Legion brings the war home to Colorado 








HEN other methods fail, 
stage a banquet. That for- 


> mula to bring out the veterans 


has been successfully adopted by 
Pe many Legion posts, the only 


tS drawback to its use being that it 


usually entails quite an expendi- 
ture of post funds. The post in 
Calipatria, California, however, 
pulled the come-and-get-it stunt 
without materially decreasing the 
post treasury. 

A few of the crack shots of the 
| post were the treasury guarders. 
: They took their rifles out to 

Salton Sea, about: ten miles from 
the home town, and brought down 
the main feature of their banquet 
from the air. Two hundred wild 











They’re posing right in front of the 
town’s meat market 


Seine Finances 


OHN E. MILLER POST of Beaver 

Dam, Wis., had $10,000 toward a 
clubhouse and wanted more. So it se- 
cured the State Conservation Commis- 
sion’s consent to seine Beaver Dam 
Lake for rough fish. Two crews hauled 
in ninety tons of fish last year. Net 
profit, $7,500. Not only did the post 
benefit from the fishing operations, but 
the entire community. A pay roll 
amounting to more than a thousand 
dollars a week went to local men and 
boys, mostly Legionnaires, during the 
season. Besides, several tons of fish 
were sold at cost to local families, to 
be smoked and salted for home use. 
The work was done under the super- 
vision of Legion members of the Beaver 
Dam Rod and Gun Club and of the 
State Conservation Commission, 
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operations —the 
live box fish pens 
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What Need of a Mess Fund P 









ducks were bagged and they, together 
with the fixings, were served up to the 
veterans of the Imperial Valley in 
California. Calipatria Post had as its 
guests Legionnaires of the four other 
posts in that district, together with 
all the service men who hadn’t joined 
the ranks. 

Reports of superlative posts are not 
uncommon—the largest in the county, 
the foremost in community or service 
work, the first to renew memberships— 
but Calipatria Post is the only post, 
thus far, to admit that it is “the low- 
est down Legion post in the world.” 
The post publicity man hastens to ex- 
plain the statement by adding that the 
Imperial Valley is one hundred and 
eighty feet below sea level. 
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NELS T. WOLD Post, CROOKSTON, MIN- 
xesoTA. When one member had to go 
to a hospital for a serious operation, 
the post turned out on two successive 
Sundays, built a chicken coop, split 
wood, banked his house, put on storm 
windows, hauled straw for the stock 
and in general got things shipshape for 
his family for the winter. When an- 
other service man and his wife were 
stranded in their town, they helped 
them financially and later placed them 
in good positions on a farm. A load 
of fire-wood was hauled to the home of 
another member who was unemployed. 


RosE E. BAUMAN (NURSES) DIVISION 
or DouGLaAs COUNTY PosT, OMAHA, 
NEBRASKA. For establishing a nurses 
scholarship of five hundred dollars 
whereby some relative of a service man 
might secure a course in nursing if 
financially unable to procure the train- 
ing herself. 


HARRY LACKHOVE PoStT, MERCERS- 
BURG, PENNSYLVANIA. For renewing 
for 1923 one hundred percent of its 1922 
membership before December first. 
(Note: The Circulation Manager also 
doffs his pink derby because all of the 
fifty-four cards were sent in before De- 
cember fifteenth.) 


JERRY JACKSON, GOLDEN GATE POST, 
§aN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. For tour- 
ing the country in an airplane in order 
to advertise the 1923 National Conven- 
tion to be held in San Francisco. 
Twenty-five cities were visited in the 
8,000-mile tour and circulars inviting 
everyone to “see the West in 1923 and 
attend The American Legion National 
Convention” were scattered broadcast. 


EMPLOYES OF District No. 11, U. S. 
VETERANS BUREAU, DENVER, COLORADO. 
For gaining direct contact with the 
men in Fitzsimmons Hospital and get- 
ting to know what was behind all the 
paperwork they handled. Not satisfied 
with subscribing $350 for a treat for 
the disabled men, the entire staff of 
the district office spent an afternoon 


at the hospital, putting on an enter-| 


tainment for them. The visit proved 
as beneficial to the Bureau employes 
as it did to the veterans. 


DEPARTMENT ADJUTANT LEO A. 
ANE, MASSACHUSETTS. For join- 
ing the ranks of the Benedicts, Decem- 
second last. Department Com- 
mander Doyle stood by his adjutant on 
momentous occasion and among 
the guests were Generals Edwards, 
logan and Cole. Reversing the custom 
of society columns, we mention the 
bride last—the former Miss Mary A. 
Sullivan of Winthrop, Massachusetts. 
Among the gifts was a thousand-dollar 
theck from Bay State Legionnaires. 


Gzorce R. ANDERSON Post, ARDMORE, 
HOMA. One of the features of the 
Armistice Day celebration of this post 
was the presentation of American flags 
to the eight local Boy Scout troops. 
lowing the post’s luncheon on this 

, an immense quantity of fruit, nuts, 
indy and other good things was taken 


| by post members to the disabled service 


in a neighboring hospital. 
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Things Women Notice 


A well-groomed face is an asset to any man. 
Every shave with Williams’ not only softens 
the beard quickly, but benefits the skin 


Williams’ Shaving Cream contains a certain ingredient 
of great benefit to the skin. You can feel its softness by 
rubbing a bit of Williams’ between your fingers. This im- 
portant ingredient makes its presence felt throughout the 
whole shaving process. 


The thick, heavy Williams’ lather, unusually smooth be- 
cause of this ingredient, acts as an easy lubricant for your 
razor, giving you a quick, comfortable shave. After theshave, 
the skin is left glove-smooth and flexible. 

You will find men who are particularly careful of their 
appearance shaving with Williams’. The more frequently 
you shave, the greater is your need of its helpful care. 

Write us for free trial tube 


We should like to have you try Williams’ Shaving Cream at our ex- 
pense. So, if you will give us your name, we will send you free a 
Get Acquainted” tube. Use the coupon below or send a postcard. 


For men who prefer the stick, Williams’ Holder Top 
stick gives you the genuine Williams’ in stick form. 


Williams 
Shaving Cream 





Department 52, 
Glastonbury, Conn, 
Send me the free “Get 


Acquainted” tube of Wil- 
liams’ Shaving Cream. 








Notice the hinged cap. 
You can’t lose it—and 


the tube hangs up! 
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Deaf Can Hear 
Says Science 


New Invention Aids Thousands 


Here’s good news for all who suffer from 
deafness. The Dictograph Products Cor- 
poration announces the perfection of a 
remarkable device which has enabled thou- 
sands of deaf persons to hear as well as ever. 
The makers of this wonderful device’say it 
is too much to expect you to believe this 
so they are going to give you a chance to 
try it at home. They offer to send it by 
prepaid parcel post on a ten-day free trial. 
They do not send it C. O. D.—they re- 
quire no deposit—there is no obligation. 


They send it entirely at their own expense and risk 
They are making this extraordinary offer well know- 
ing that the magic of this little instrument will so 
amaze and delight the user that the chances of its 
being returned are very slight. Thousands have 
already accepted this offer gnd report most gratify- 
ing results. There's no longer any need that you 
should endure the mental and physical strain which 
comes from a constant effort to hear. Now you 
can mingle with your friends without that feeling 
of sensitiveness from which all deaf persons suffer. 
Now you can take your place in the social and busi- 
ness world to which your talents entitle you and 
from which your affliction has, in a measure, ex- 
cluded you. Just send your name and address to 
The Dictograph Products Corporation, 1391 Can- 
dler Building. New York, for descriptive literature 
and request blank. Adv. 


. My Greatest War Thrill 


(Continued from page 13) 


| that he was going to know whether his 
| front line was properly established, and 
he was going to know it that night. 
So away we went. Rain? Sure, this 
was .France. Dark? “As the inside 
of a cow,” as one buck expressed it. 
Tired? No sleep for three nights. And 
dirty and hungry to boot. Up over the 
hill, along a camouflaged road, then 
cross-country, stumbling through two 
belts of German trip wire, and still no 
troops either of our own or flanking out- 
fits. On and on and on, falling into shell 
holes, wading ditches, stopping occa- 
sionally for bearings. Quiet, broken 
occasionally by bursting shells; a sub- 
dued grumbling among the men and 
|then a full-throated, bellowing, heart- 
|meant string of Yankee cuss words—a 
|buck was protesting to the world at 





%/ large and the colonel in particular 


against the seemingly endless expedi- 
| tion. “Where in the blankety-blank are 
| those gosh-dinged officers taking us? 
We'll be in the German lines soon.” 
Then the kick—a voice out of the 
|inky blackness to our left: “Hold it— 
|they’re some of our men.” 
| Hurried inquiries determined that we 
|had been wandering along out in front 
| of the newly-established front line of our 
neighboring infantry — machine guns, 
ready for action, were trained on us— 
they thought we were a Boche patrol. 
The doughboy’s hearty cussing saved 
our gang. We trailed in out of No 
Man’s Land, found our troops busily 
digging in, and then dug in ourselves, 
just about daybreak. I believe this is 
the only headquarters No Man’s Land 
expedition on record.—N. J. JOHNSON, 
‘2-89th Division, Kansas City, Kan. 


He Saw by the Papers 


T was my misfortune—don’t hit me— 

to fight the war in Paris. This was 
pleasant enough before March 21st and 
after the middle of August, 1918, but 
|during that interval it wasn’t so much 
fun. In the first place Big Bertha was 
in action, dropping shells along the 
toulevards which came at such speed 
that they whistled after they had ex- 
| ploded, and in the second place, there 
was the possibility, following the big 
German success of March, that the 
Kaiser himself might get a chance to 
see for himself how little actual damage 
those shells had done. Paris looked to 
us in those days to be as good an in- 
surance risk as a blind aviator riding a 
|condemned machine in a _ ninety-mile 
| gale. 
We read the papers, naturally, and 
we could buy maps, and we were able 
to keep pretty close track of the war. 
Every afternoon at three we would buy 











jan evening paper to get the French 


| afternoon 
|May 27th, and the Germans romped 


communiqué. Then came 
across the Chemin-des-Dames as though 
it were tissue paper and started down 
through Soissons. The French were 
going back, and their communiqués be- 
came the customarily uncommunicative 
things that any army gets out .when 
things aren’t going well. For several 
days, therefore, we were in the dark, 
and it was in the midst of that darkness 
—on May 29th, I think—that the after- 
noon communiaué concluded about like 





this (I wish I could recall the exact 
word'nz) : “Our troops, resisting heavy 


enemy attacks, withdrew in good ordg 
to prepared positions in the vicinity g 
the Marne.” 

After four years—again the Marne 
Was all that effort wasted—the halting 
of the first rush through Belgium an 
northern France, Verdun, the Somme 
our own splendid attempt to create a 
army from scratch? Was the blood of 
four years to count for nothing, way 
time to stand still and the war end, a 
it had begun, at the Marne? 

It didn’t, but it looked like an odds-o, 
bet just then. Anyway, the sight of 
the name Marne in an official com. 
muniqué that May day was my greatest 
war thrill, even though it was th 
wrong kind. But I might have got, 
greater had I known that even then the 
Seventh Machine Gun Battalion was e 
route to the bridgehead at Chateap 
Thierry, and that within a week the 
Second Division would be astride the 
Paris-Metz road, writing into histor 
the names of Le Thiolet and Vaux ani 
Belleau Wood.—T. W. JOHNS, Prov. 
dence, R. I. 


His Hero 


UR new positions after the Cham. 
agne Defensive were to be near the 
little town of Baccones. I was with the 
battery commander’s station, and with 
the signal detail we went ahead to set 
up our station and run the telephone 
lines. Our truck was loaded to the top, 
and the six of us perched on the ma- 
terial, holding on as best we could. Our 
route lay through the town of Suippes. 
As we approached it, I noticed numer 
ous rockets being sent up from the di- 
rection of the front in groups of two, 
three groups at a time, meaning 
“Enemy airplane overhead.” I could 
plainly hear the hollow “rhu-u, rhu-u-u" 
of a heavy Fritzie bomber, and I knew 
that there was more than one up there 
As we entered the town I noticed that 

it was entirely deserted. The rumbling 
of our truck sounded like a marble 
rattling in an empty shell. At one of 
the street corners we saw two French- 
men in uniform. Stopping the truck we 
asked them, “Are we on the right road 
to Baccones?” After we had received 
their “oui, oui,” we thanked them and 
started on. No sooner had we moved 
away from the corner than bang! The 
bomb dropped just where the truck had 





stood a moment before; it blew the two 
Frenchmen to atoms. In an instant, 
bang!—another bomb dropped about 
twenty feet behind the truck. The 
driver jammed on his brakes and the 
truck stopped dead. We all jum 
At this instant bam!—the third bomb 
dropped just in front of the truck. As 
we hit the ground I heard one of the 
boys mutter, “Ouch,” and I saw him 
stumble, but get to his feet immedi- 
ately. Another whispered, “I’m hit.” 
: felt a stinging sensation in my right 
eg. 
We took shelter for the moment in 
an open doorway. The force of the 
bombs had loosened the roof of the 
building, and plaster and dust fell all 
over us. The engine of the truck was 
still running, and there were other 
Boches overhead. We quickly decided 
to get away from there; skirting along 
the walls of the buildings, keeping 

of the street, we came to a co 
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and stopped. As we stopped one of 
the boys collapsed and fell on the pave- 
ment. He had been hit in the arm, and 
his heel had been torn away by a piece 
of shrapnel. Another fellow was hit 
behind the knee. My leg was a bit 
numb but did not trouble me much, so 
I knew I was not hurt badly. With our 
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Highways 


Necessity made the United 
States a nation of pioneers. 
Development came to us only 
by conquering the wilderness. 
For a hundred and fifty years 
we have been clearing farms 
and rearing communities 
where desolation was—bridg- 
ing rivers and making roads 
—reaching out, step by step, 
to civilize three million square 
miles of country. One of the 
results has been the scattering 
of families in many places— 
the separation of parents 
and children, of brother and 
brother, by great distances. 

To-day, millions of us live 
and make our success in places 
far from those where we were 
born, and even those of us 
who have remained in one 
place have relatives and 
friends who are scattered in 
other parts. 

Again, business and in- 














pe first aid packs there in the dark we 
um al ministered first aid to the boy on the 
Somme ground. After this was done the cor- 
eate a poral of the Signal Detail picked him 
slood off UP and carried him to an ambulance. 
1g, Was When we reached the hospital the 
end a corporal, ignoring the attendants, car- 
. ried the boy into the room. While we 
oddsng were waiting the corporal stepped over 
ight of under the light, and placing his hand 
al coma in his blouse, drew it out. It was cov- 
rreatest ered with blood! ; 
vas the “Why!” I exclaimed, “vou’re hit!” 
e gota “Oh,” he said, “’tain’t much.” 
hen the No, not much. Only a shrapnel hole 
was et in his breast and two broken ribs. He 
hateay. § hadn't even spoken of it, and he had 
eck the carried a comrade who was also hit. 
ide the I'll say here that I made sure the 
history authorities heard of it. He now wears 
ux ani 3 Croix de Guerre.—Harry A. Horr- 
Prov. MAN; (ex-corporal, Battery E, 44th 
Artillery, C.A.C.), Providence, R. I. 
= ’,' Past National Of- 
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he top, 
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I knew 
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marble 
one of 
‘rench- 
uck we 
it road 
eceived 
m and 
moved 
to James O’Brien, Past National Vice-Com- 
~ mander, The American Legion 
he two 
— AST National Vice - Commander 
* The James O’Brien has left the ranks 
“d th of the Legion which he has served since 
nd Me ® its inception. His death occurred re- 
mee cently at San Diego, California, where | 
k. As he had resided since leaving the service. 
f the Mr. O’Brien was a veteran of the 
0 hi Spanish-American and the World War, 
v adi and after the latter retired from service 
mit with the rating of Chief Master-at- 


Arms, U.S.N. During the World War 











right served on transports engaged in the 
i movement of troops to France. 

¢ the He helped to organize San Diego 
; the Post of the Legion. During the first 
Il all year of the Legion’s existence he repre- 






fented the Department of California | 
om the National Executive Committee 
and was also a member of the National 
‘Legislative Committee. At the First | 
‘ational Convention at Minneapolis in| 
M919 he was elected National Vice-| 
40, nder. s 
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toward Better Service 








The Bell System's transcontinental telephone line crossing Nevada 


of Speech 


dustry have done what fami- 
lies have done—they have 
spread to many places and 
made connections in still other 
places. 

Obviously, this has pro- 
moted a national community 
of every-day interest which 
characterizes no other nation 
in the world. It has given the 
people of the whole country 
the same kind, if not the same 
degree, of interest in one an- 
other as the people of a single 
city have. It has made neces- 
sary facilities of national com- 
munication which keep us 
in touch with the whole coun- 
try and not just our own part 
of it. 

The only telephone service 
which can fully serve the 
needs of the nation is one 
which brings all of the people 
within sound of one another's 
voices. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 





Ex-Service Men---Become 
Railway Mail Clerks 


$1600 to $2300 Year 


Also City Mail Carriers, City Postoffice 
Clerks, $1400-$1800 Year 








Franklin Institute, Dept., N188, Rechester, N. Y. 


/ Sirs: Send me, without charge, 
(1) Sample Railway Mail Clerk Ex- 
amination questions; (2) Tell me how 
I can get a U. S. Government job; 


70% of all Railway Mail Cle a i : 
= “ast year ome eae a (3) Send list of Government jobs obtain- 
Nearly 8,000 Ex-Service Men were ap gable; (4) Information regarding preference 
pointed Carriers and Clerks last year Po) to ex-service men. 
¢ 
Steady Work. No Layoffs. Paid Vacations c. 
FF IN, gsc bi Sn aca ged be sebeatnesavensenennenie 
Common education sufficient. 4 


Ex-Service Men get first preference. 
Send coupon today—SURE. / Address. 
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$95 An Hour! 


“Every hour I spent on my I. C. S 
Course has been worth $95 to me! 





ome, my family’s happiness—I owe i 
to my spare time training with the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools!’”’ 


Every mail ee letters from some of | 


the two million I. C. S. students telling of 
promotions or increases in salary as the 
rewards of spare time study. 


What are you doing with the hours after 
supper? Can you afford to let them slip 
by unimproved when you can easily make 
them mean so much? One hour a day 
spent with the I. C. S. will prepare you 
for the position you want in the work you 
like best. Yes, it will! Put it up to us to 
proveit. Mark and mail this coupon now/ 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 7065-G, Scranton, Penna, 
Without cost or obligation on my part, please tell me 
how I can qualify for the position or in the subject before 
which I have marked an X: 
BUSINESS TRAINING DEPARTMENT 





















Management Salesmanship 
Management [) Advertising 
Organization "| Better Letters 
[ |Fereign Trade 
| ]Stenography and Typing 
and |} Business English 
A.) FI) Civil Service 
[) Railway Mail Clerk 
_)]Cemmon Schoel Subjects 
|] High Schoel Subjects 
OFrench (J llustrating 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT | 
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PHONOGRAPH 


Sing, Talk, Whistle, Play Any Instrument, use 
any phonograph, old or new. No special attachment 
required. Just ure MARVO RECORDS and loud tone | 
Meedies and you can record anything—everything. So 
easy any child can do it. MARVO Recording Disc 
Records are Unbreakable, light and Indestructible. 
Entertain Both Old and Young. Make Per- 
manent Records of loved ones’ voices, send messages 
anywhere. No party complete without one. 


OUTFIT COMPLETE $1.00 PREPAID 


Three blank double faced Marvo records, recording 
needles and complete instructions. Write Dept. “B.” 


The Wrightman Shop, 20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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Would You Like to Live on One Ship 
for Fifty Years? 


HAT is what happened to Philip Nolan, the hero—or the villain—of 


Edward Everett Hale’s classic story, ““The Man Without a Country.” 
| That is one of the things that make the motion picture version of Hale’s 


| great story so dramatic. 
| 


The American Legion has bought exclusive distribution and exhibition 


rights for the film play—the story of a man who in a moment of madness 
renounced his country and was taken at his word and condemned never 


to hear spoken his country’s name. 


The American Legion Film Service at 


National Headquarters of the Legion at Indianapolis is arranging to show 
the film in all cities of less than 45,000 people and a special group of rep- 


| resentatives will supervise the showing in larger cities. 


Each Legion post 


| will have the opportunity to produce the picture in its own community on 


'a profit-sharing basis. 


The exhibition offers opportunities for raising 


|money for service, for a clubhouse, or for any of the multitude of good 


"My |uses to which money can be put by a Legion post. Information about the 
sition, my $5,000 a year income, my | play may be obtained from the Legion Film Service. 
itall | 








Keeping Step with the Legion 


(Continued from page 17) 


distribute compensation checks. How- 
ever, ideas will be floating in from time 
to time (your own, maybe), and we’ll 
try to pass them on. Meantime, here’s 
a plan that ought to work in posts 
which have industrial interest back of 
their membership. 

General John Swift Post of Chicago 
has appointed certain men to distribute 
Illinois application blanks. The post’s 
members mostly work for the Swift 
Packing Company, and the blank dis- 
tributors (blank as used here is not 
a euphemism) are men who work in 


eight different branches of the com- 
pany’s main plant. By spreading them 
out all over the works, the post is giv- 
ing a maximum of assistance not only 
to members, but to non-members, who 
may be eligible for compensation. 
This plan may not apply to all kinds 
of posts, but we can see how it can be 
adapted by others. If the post is ina 
town of from a couple of hundred to ten 
or fifteen, or even twenty thousand 
people, there are members working in 
every ward, or living in every ward, 
who could undertake distribution. 


These Youngsters Show the Way 


(Continued from page 7) 


By Pauline Virginia Chastain 


HE AMERICAN LEGION is an 
organization of men in whose 
hearts have been imbedded two great 
ideals, patriotism and service. The Le- 
gion men manifested these ideals by 
valiant service in the World War; and, 
not content with that, they desire to 
continue to serve their country in times 
of peace. Let us first consider a few 
of the characteristics of the Legion 
members in order to see for what serv- 
ice they are fitted: One, they are loyal 
to their country; two, they have learned 
to keep physically fit; three, they are 
respected and honored by everyone in 
America; and four, they have sufficient 
members to carry out any plan they 
might make to serve the nation. Now 
let us consider for what these qualifica- 
tions fit them. Do they not all fit the 
Legion members to be expounders and 
promulgators of better Americanism? 
There are two classes of people in 
the United States who are not suf- 
ficiently Americanized in the public 
schools: one, the native Americans who 
live in isolated rural districts, and two, 
the immigrants. Help for the first 
class is to be found primarily in the 
betterment of their schools. As one of 
our statesmen says, “What we would 
have in our government, we must first 
have in our schools.” Let the members 
of Legion posts which have in their 


districts this class of people urge that 
school doctors be appointed, good teach- 
ers be secured, and buildings and equip- 
ment be improved. The Legion and 
Auxiliary members should become lead- 
ers for groups of Boy Scouts and Camp- 
fire Girls. Let the Legion invite the 
whole community to monthly programs 
which will be entertaining and also in- 
advertently teach the lessons of bet- 
ter living and patriotism. 

The second class, the immigrants, is 
a class which our statesmen have 
wrangled over for many years. The 
first step to be considered is distribu- 
tion. The immigrants cannot be thor- 
oughly Americanized while submerged 
in the slums of a large city; they should 
be helped to find a better place in which 
to live and work. Let a committee of 
Legion man from each State compile 
an approximate list of opportunities 
for immigrants in their State and send 
it, through the National Legion Head- 
quarters, to the National Immigration 
Committee, which will find means to in- 
form the immigrants. The second step 
is assimilation, or the union of their 
thoughts and feelings with those of the 
nation. After the immigrants reach 
their destinations, the nearest Legion 
post should see that they are given an 
opportunity to learn the English lan- 
guage and American ideals of govern- 
ment. The different social activities 


suggested for the first class of people — 
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should also be used for the immigrants. | 
If each Legion member thus practices | 


the Golden Rule toward these new- 


comers, they will soon have the right | 


attitude toward their country and be- 
come loyal and useful citizens. If 
through it American ideals are pro- 
mulgated among the people, The Amer- 
ican Legion will be serving the nation 
in the best possible way. 


By Joseph Giandonato 


OBLEST and highest of all the | 


LN ideals of life is true service— 

Service to those who are sick and 
maimed and disabled and wretched. 

Evident surely it is that assistance to 
veterans, soldiers, 

Is the first duty of our altruistic Amer- 
ican Legion. 

Since they repaired to that war to fight 
as America’s bulwark, 

Since they have sacrificed all—their 
mothers at home they left weeping— 

Since they have come back deformed, 
some crippled and wounded and 
wearied, 


| 
| 


| 


Since they are seeking in vain employ- 


ment or means of a living, 

Since they are cherishing hopes of jus- 
tice and moral assistance, 

Is it not dexter and meet to extend 
them all requisite succor? 

Help, then, the soldiers who served our 
country, American Legion. 


Find some assignment for those who | 


are striving to earn enough money, 
Hoping that bodies and souls may keep 
in existent condition. 
List to their needs and demands and 
tell them they are not forgotten; 


Deep and sincere the regard we accord | 


them for bravery constant. 


It will be acknowledged by all that | 


the way to encourage ambition— 


Simple, high standards of life—is to | 


give and advance education. 

Teach, then, to young and to old the 
constituents forming fair manhood; 

Sympathy, comradeship, love and pa- 
tience and courage and wisdom. 

Teach to the children in school the 
principles basic which fashion 

What our democracy is: to form a per- 
petual union, 

Justice to rule and to reign; to ameli- 
orate harsh conditions. 

Duly inculcate desire promoting a na- 
tional culture; 

Further constructive designs for free- 
dom and government lofty; 

Peace and good will so enshrine in 
hearts of American children 

That they will honor, respect, all na- 
tions and peoples and races. 


This age of strife and of strikes when 
labor and capital struggle, 

Each with a view to subdue the other 
and govern the profits, 


You, as Americans, ought to combat | 


with insistent endeavor; 
Let not this class gain control, for 
evils and trouble will issue. 


Memories sacred and true of America’s 
participation 

During the horrible war which exacted 
of human toll millions, 

Guard and preserve them as gems— 
Tecollections inviolate, hallowed. 

Firm ties of friendship cement—instill 
love in hearts of all peoples; 

Proper regard and respect for sacrifice 
rendered by soldiers 


_ Propagate, foster and teach, undying, 
| unswerving in efforts; ' 





Laid Up- 


Can’t Get Out on his Regular Trips— 
Is He Worried? Not a Bit! 


He was wise enough to merge his chances 
of personal injury with those of more than 100,000 of his fellow 
Commercial Travelers and Wholesale Salesmen through his 


membership in 


THE ORDER OF 


United Commercial Travelers of America 


He gets $25.00 a week for total disability; 
$12.50 a week for partial disability; $1250.00 
for loss of one eye, hand or foot; $10,000.00 
for loss of both eyes, hands or feet; $6,300.00 
in case of accidental death; $12,600.00 if 
killed due to wreck while a passenger in a 
railroad passenger coach. 


He gets besides, the advantages of Fra- 
ternal Association with men of his own 
craft; social pleasures at home or on the 
road; but, best of all, he gets the solemn 
pledge of the entire fraternity that his bene- 


The only organization of Commercial Travelers and 
Wholesale Salesmen with a fully developed Lodge Sys- 
tem. Legionnaires, if you are eligible, you are interested. 

Over 600 Local Councils in the United States and 
There is a live Local in your town. 


Send for Booklet **An Achieve- 


Canada. 


touch with its Secretary. 


ficiary, if she is his wife, daughter, mother 
or sister, shall never come to want. 


Only Wholesale Sales- 
men are eligible to mem- 
bership in this, the one 
Secret, Fraternal, Bene- 
ficial and Social Order, 
composed exclusively 
of Commercial Travel- 
ers, City Salesmen, 
House Salesmen, Sales 
Managers and Mer- 
chandise Brokers. 





Get in 


ment in Fraternalism” and read the story of this wonderful Order founded 


and carried on by salesmen. Write 


WALTER D. MURPHY, Supreme Secretary, Columbus, Ohio 








BIG VALUE for 10 Cts. 


6 Songs, words and music; 25 Pic 
tures Pretty Girls ;40 Waysto Make 
ee, 1 Joke Book; 1 Book on 
Love; 1 Magic Book; 1 Book Letter 
Writing; 1 Dream Book and For- 
tune Teller; 1 Cook Book; 1 Base 
Book, gives rules for games; 1 

Toy Maker Book; Language of 
Flowers; 1 Morse Te! ph Alpha- 
bet; 12 Chemical riments; 
Magic Age Table; Great North Pole 

Game; 100 Conundrums; 3 Puzzles; 

12 Games; 30 Verses for Autograph Albums. ll 


the above by mail for 10 ets. and 2 cts. ge. 
BOYAL CO.. Box 712, South Norwalk. Coun, 
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SEND NO MONEY 


Rush name, address, size and mention 

style Wo. MS505B. Pay postman only $2.45 
a few cents postage on arrival. Money 

back if not satisfied. 

Paramount Trading Co., 34 W. 28 St., N.Y. 























Goodyear Raincoat Given 


Goodyear Mfg. Co., 1032-RD Goodyear 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., is making an offer 
to send a handsome raincoat to one person in 
each locality who will show and recommend 
it to friends. If you want one, write today. 
—Adv. 
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Good Dancers 
Are 


Everyone admires and 
wants to dance with the 

rson who knows the , 
atest steps. There is no need 
ef being a wallflower! Arthur 
Murray, America’s foremost 
dancing teacher, has 
a wonderful new method by 
which you can learn any of 
the newest steps in a few 
minutes and all of the dances 
in a short time. 

Even if you don't 


quickly and easily mas- 
any dance without music 


success. is 


socially pe people have 
chosen Mr. Murray as their 
dancing instructor. More than 
90,000 people have learned to 
become popular dancers . 
through his easy learn-at-home methods. 


New, Easy Way 


To show you how easily and quickly you can learn his 
new way, Arthur Murray has consented to send, for but a 
limited time, a special course of sixteen dancing lessons 
for only $1.00. This extraordinary offer is made to prove 
you will enjoy learning the newest steps in the privacy of 

your own home—without onlookers to embarrass you. 
ou need not send any money now. When the post- 
man hands you the 16-lesson course, just deposit $1 with 

im, plus a few cents postage, in full payment. If 
within five days you are not delighted, return the lessons 
and your money will be promptly refunded. 

unusual offer may not be made again. Write to 
day for the sixteen-lesson course. If you prefer, send the 
dollar now and we will pay the postage. he lessons will 
be sent promptly in plain cover. Learn at home and sur- 
prise your friends. Act now and be a good dancer soon. 


Arthur Murray 
801 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 


Obstacles must be o’ercome to 
strengthen the path to achieve- 
ment; 

Courage, persistence and work and 


faith in Our Father’s assistance 
Surely will lead to success; then, list 
to the message of Lowell: 
“The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 


“LOW but steady footsteps in the 
|\J hallway. The Admiral at the door, 
| smiling, extending his hand. A dress- 
ing gown and a silk skull cap, but no 
other tokens of the sedentary life he 
has been forced to live in the trying 
year just past since his serious illness. 
Stateliness yet in his bearing; and 
despite his illness, he doesn’t yet look 
his seventy-eight years. His hearing is 
acute, his sight apparently as good as 
ever. 

“Glad you aren’t calling on me to 
write something myself,” he remarked, 
smiling again. “Even a pen would be 
as hard for me to handle now as a 
derrick.” 

But he was feeling better, much bet- 
ter; was so well now that he was get- 
ting outdoors again, and yesterday went 
to a picture show. He isa G. A. R. man 
and a member of the United Spanish 
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RAILWAY MAIL CLERK 


Examinations soon. $1600 to $2300 a year. 
Steady life-time job. Common education 
euiiciont. No 
a F “pull” necessary. 
Patterson Civil Service School % Mail coupon for 
Dept. 632A ROCHESTER, N.Y. @ Catalog. 
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ward magazines. 


War Veterans; he also follows with 
keen interest the affairs of The Amer- 
ican Legion. 

“About the Maine,” the reporter 
asked presently, “—-was the mystery 
about it ever cleared up to any extent 
by later findings?” 

“No,” the Admiral answered. ‘“Noth- 
ing new, of any real importance, in all 
these years. The opinion of our naval 
court of inquiry in ’98 was that the 
Maine was destroyed by the explosion 
of a submarine mine, which caused the 
partial explosion of two or more for- 
We could not then fix 
responsibility; we knew what did it, but 
not who did it or why. Personally, I 
never could see any reason to believe 
that it was plotted by the Spanish mil- 
itary or naval authorities of the port. 

“Thirteen years later a cofferdam 
was built around the wreck, the water 
pumped out and another official in- 
vestigation made when the hull was ex- 
posed to view. A slight discrepancy in 
the location of the explosion from that 
first reported by the Navy’s divers was 
the only correction we had to make for 
any error in the findings of ’98. The 
mystery remains. Following that sec- 
ond investigation, the after half of the 
ship’s hull was towed out to sea and 
sunk in six hundred fathoms of water. 
That ceremony, fourteen years after 
the explosion, closed the chapter. A 
fine old ship, the Maine. But of course 
she would look small beside a modern 
superdreadnaught. .. .” 

He paused; then went, on earnestly: 
“That is one of the things you ought 
to try to make clear to Americans to- 
day—that a great battleship is one of 
the modern marvels of the world. When 
our people understand that—and it 
shouldn’t be difficult to make it clear 
to them—it will aid much in helping 
to solve one of our biggest problems of 
naval preparedness.” 

It is a big but absolutely necessary 
task, he explained, to get Congress and 
the taxpayers to support the Navy’s 
needs sympathetically. We are not a 
maritime nation, but our people are not 
slow to grasp the point of a sensible 


In whatso we share with anothers 
need— 

Not what we give, but what we share. 

For the gift without the giver is bare: 

Who gives himself with his alms feed, 
three— 

Himself, his hungering neighbor, ang 
me.” 


Remember the Maine? 


(Continued from page 9) 


argument made for their national wel. 
fare and protection. 

“Tell it in a picture. Make them gee 
and feel what a wonderful and delicate 
mechanism a great battleship is. Show 
them what it is called upon to do, and 
how marvelously it performs its duties, 
With that picture you shall go far ty 
win their sympathetic interest. People 
marvel at a skyscraper. But what jg 
that beside a battleship? A battleship 
is not a static thing. It is an organism 
of a million co-ordinated parts, a liy. 
ing thing, that throbs and breathes and 
fights the seas and battles with the 
enemy. All her parts must work toe 
gether, with a whole regiment of 
trained men in control of that hugs 
and complicated mechanism. Make our 
people understand this; then they will 
see why reasonable demands for funds 
should be met ungrudgingly, in order to 
maintain our naval equipment to the 
best and most modern standards and to 
train our sailors to the highest eff. 
ciency. 

“This isn’t a growl; please under- 
stand me. Congress does pretty well by 
the Navy, considering — considering 
that we are not a maritime nation. But 
for our own welfare and protection, 
particularly in days so troublous as 
these, we must see that we keep up with 
the times. The naval war game with 
every passing year becomes more and 
more like chess. You wouldn’t ask a 
checker player to sit down and try to 
match his wits at chess against a chess 
champion.” 

Admiral Sigsbee, in the dual role of 
seaman and inventor, has studied sixty 
years of naval development. He has 
as many decorations and medals for his 
scientific achievements as he has for 
valor and resourcefulness in battle. 

“Don’t discount the men of the old 
Navy,” he said. “They were wonderful 
sailors, bold and agile and skillful, out 
on the end of a yard arm in a gale, 
‘every finger a fishhook.’ But naval 
war of the old days was checkers com- 
pared with the chess game of today. 
And those old-time sailors, for all their 
virtues, were not so well educated as 
a class as the new generation.” 

We had talked long on many things 
before the interview terminated; the 
reporter began to have an uneasy feel- 
ing that he was overstaying his time 
The admiral’s daughter came in wi 
glasses. A toast to the Old Navy! 
Then sudden recollection of the prom- 
ise to remind the Admiral about that 
historic dispatch he sent concerning the 
sinking of the Maine. The reporter 
ventured: 

“You ought to present that person- 
ally to the Government.” 

The Admiral smiled. 

“Likely I won’t do it,” he said. “You 
see I’m an old man now. Don’t like 
fuss and feathers. Tired and lazy. 
Don’t know where it is. Might be in 
the storeroom. Or maybe in the sea 
chest. But if you think I ought to, per- 
haps I’ll look it up.” 
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(Continued from page 16) 


to enforce law and order and condemn the 
foul murder of one of our comrades by a 
lawless band, and that we await with scrut- 
jny the bringing to the bar of justice the 
perpetrators of this crime. 


National Commander Owsley made 
2 statement declaring that the Legion’s 
stand in labor disputes is well known 
and that it is recognized that each 
service man has the right to decide for 
himself whether he wishes to affiliate 
with organized labor and, should be 
guided solely by his own conscience. 

In announcing the appointment of a 
committee, headed by George A. With- 
ers of Kansas, to study and report to 
the Fifth National Convention at San 
Francisco on the feasibility of estab- 
lishing a national Legion home for des- 
titute and orphaned children, Com- 
mander Owsley expressed the opinion 
that care of the orphans of service men 
will soon become one of the Legion’s 
most important obligations. Mr. Ows- 
ley’s sentiments were indorsed by Dr. 
Kate Waller Barrett, President of The 
American Legion Auxiliary. 

Other important actions involved in 
the appointment of committees look to 
reports at the San Francisco conven- 
tion on the question of a life member- 
ship plan for the Legion, a plan for 
uniformity in the care of service men’s 

aves in this country, the proposal 
or the establishment of a Mutual Aid 
and Benefit Division of the Legion 
which would have a loan bureau as one 
of its activities, and an investigation of 
school text-books to determine those 
which are giving misleading and untrue 
accounts of the patriotism-inspiring 
happenings in our national history. 
The appointment of a committee to 
study the question of providing Federal 
credit to veterans for the purpose of 
buying farm lands and buildings was 
another action taken. 

The executive committee authorized 
Commander Owsley to raise an endow- 
ment fund of $100,000 from Legion 
posts to defray the expenses of deco- 
rating each year the 32,000 American 

aves in the cemeteries of Europe. 

is endowment fund, it was pointed 
out, would eliminate the necessity of 
making an appeal to posts yearly for 
funds and would insure proper plan- 
ning of graves’ decoration sufficiently 
in advance of Memorial Day. The sale 
of poppies throughout the United States 
under the auspices of the Legion and 


For a Better America | 


the Auxiliary is expected to produce | 
most of the amount sought before next | 
Memorial Day. 

Commander Owsley was instructed to | 
appoint a committee to study the prac- | 
ticability of having stationed in the! 
American cemeteries abroad American 
buglers who should blow taps at sun- | 
set each night. This idea originated | 
with Ernest Poole, the novelist. 

Other actions taken by the Executive | 
Committee were as follows: 


Authorized the appointment of a commit- 
tee to ascertain what has become of the | 
surpluses existing in the national war work 
funds at the time of the Armistice. (This | 
resolution was passed after Gilbert Bett- 
man, Department Commander of Ohio, had 
stated in an address that he had made rec- 
ords of more than five hundred suits settled 
or pending in which the Legion is seeking 
to obtain jurisdiction over inactive war- 
time community funds.) 

Provided for the admission of Porto Rico 
as a new Department of the Legion. 

Adopted a resolution in favor of having 
all permanent and total disability ratings 
made in district offices of the Veterans Bu- 
reau instead of in the central office at 
Washington, the only place where such rat- 
ing may now be made legally. 

Authorized a campaign for reinstatement 
of War Risk Insurance, for which co-oper- 
ation of Veterans Bureau was requested. 

Heard the National Historian outline 
plans for the proposed publication of a 
Legion biographical reference book. 

Received a report that the memorial 
monument to the late National Commander 
Frederick W. Galbraith, Jr., would be dedi- 
cated at Cincinnati on Memoriai Day or 
Armistice Day. 

Urged that Congress pass the pending 
bill for the permanent marking of Ameri- 
can battlefields in Europe with boulders 
bearing bronze tablets containing relief 
maps of the fighting sectors. 

Heard Commander Owsley announce that 
the Red Cross would make an additional 
donation to the Legion in 1923 for the pur- 
pose of carrying on the work of aiding the 
disabled. It was estimated this donation 
would amount to $100,000. 

Discussed ways of promoting Legion tours 
to Panama, Hawaii and Alaska at the time 
of the San Francisco convention. 

Referred to the National Finance Com- 
mittee the carrying out of the New Orleans 
convention resolution decreeing publication 
in a booklet of the series of articles by 
Marquis James in the Weekly entitled “Who 
Got the Money?” 





the Ruhr valley; therefore be it 


joyed, and the war stay won. 





The Invasion of the Ruhr 


The National Executive Committee at its January meeting 
adopted a resolution upholding the French occupation of the Ruhr. 
After reciting those terms of the Peace Treaty which affected the 
situation, the resolution continues: 

WHEREAS, for the purpose of securing compliance with the terms 
of the Peace Treaty France has now occupied certain territory in 


RESOLVED, by the National Executive Committee of The American 
Legion, in session in the City of Indianapolis, U.S. A., this 15th day 
of January, 1923, that the action of France in so occupying said 
territory was and is justified; that she is endeavoring by the only 
effective means to collect a debt which the majority of the nations 
of the earth have decreed she is justly and properly entitled to; 
that we approve her course in the premises and wish her success 
to the end that the wrongs endured and the damages suffered by 
her may to some extent be compensated, the fruits of victory en- 
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Of Successful 
esmanshi 


Would you like to make $4,800 to to = 000 
ayear? Then read these vital facts. niim- 
ited opportunities await you in the field of 

=e" < Names 
his own price. Why drudge for long hours 
and low pay, when it is so easy to become @ 
salesman? Here is your 2. a sales- 
man you the big money. Read below— 
learn how YOU can into the big money 
class. Be an Expert Salesman. 


4,800 te $12,009 
a Year 


‘hat good salesmen are born with natural 
gifts is now a worn-out notion. Good sales- 
men qe TRAINED Jost 28 pos Sectors and 
good are trained. 
part ie. that while it takes years of hard 
study to make good doctors and la - 
few months devoted to the 

of salesmanship will open the 
to its rich rewards. Any one who is 


Another Secret 


A most important secret of Successful Sales- 
manship is “S ** Specialize on 
worth while articles where you Ect large 
orders and big coraines. Wonderful oppor- 
tunity in selling building materials, paint, 
varniah and other necessities. We teach y 

selling of one of the specialties, of the article 
i , not merely salesmen talk. The sa 
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itself 
an plus ex ts the Big Pay. Learn this 
m: R pert gets 


Positions 
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Running Out of 
Membership Cards? 


If your post is all out of 
membership. cards, as 
some posts are, you 
should write immediate- 
ly to your Department 
Adjutant and ask for 
more. You will find his 
address in the Legion 
Directory published in 
the Weekly issue of De- 
cember 22, 1922. 








soldiers. Most of the soldiers were 
lads of from sixteen to twenty, 
recruited from. the a agg Few of 
them can read or write, a fact which 
probably saved my life later. Almost 
none of them understand the principles 
which they are helping to uphold; in- 
deed, many of them hate communism 
bitterly. But to be a soldier is at least 
to have food and drink, luxuries which 
come at uncertain intervals to the great 
mass of the people. 

About the only sign of activity in 
the streets was the street cleaners. 
These were women and girls, dressed 
in burlap and rags from old uniforms. 
I was struck with the beauty of some 
of these young girls. But in spite of 
the great number of them at work the 
streets were filthy, according to Ameri- 
can standards. The women were pro- 
vided with brooms made from twigs 
and small branches, and they wielded 
these listlessly and with very little 
effect. They worked, I found, for a 
“pyok” a day. A pyok, or ration, con- 
sists of a pound and a half of black 
bread, with occasionally a little fish 
and tea. They worked no harder be- 
cause they could not. 

Most of the non-military people who 
were on the streets were beggars. 
Everywhere we were greeted with the 
pleading cry of “Kleb! Kleb!” (Bread! 
Bread!) From that day until I suc- 
ceeded in getting out of that hell on 
earth the pitiful cry of “Kleb! Kleb!” 
rang in my ears. 

At last, after an hour and a half of 
searching, we found a little restaurant 
on the second floor of a tumbledown 
building. Here we made the proprietor 
understand that we wanted a meal. He 
set before us black bread and some soup 
which tasted and smelled as though it 
had been made from decayed meat. 
Finally a little piece of meat was 
served that was worse than the soup. 
We ate a little of the black bread and 
drank some tea, but the rest of the 
meal went untasted. I had been raven- 
ously hungry when we entered the 
restaurant, but even the thought of food 
during the next twenty-four hours 
sickened me. Yet there was hardly a 
person we met in the streets but would 
have thought that meal a feast, and 
before I left Russia I myself saw the 
time when I would have faced death 
for the privilege of sitting down to just 
such a meal. Our bill was exactly three 
and a half million rubles each. At 
that time rubles were selling at one 
and a half million to a dollar, so it 
will be seen that our meal was expen- 
sive even on a dollar basis. 

We went back to the Smolny Insti- 
tute, where most unwelcome news 
awaited us. The ship officials had 
sent word that unless the baggage 
was unloaded that night there would be 
demurrage charges to pay. So we 
started again for the docks. But 
the trolley cars had stopped run- 
ning at five o’clock, and we had 
to walk the intervening five miles. 
Having had almost nothing to eat for 
about twelve hours we were tired out 
when we reached the docks, and then 
faced an all-night job unloading the 
freight and baggage. About fifty Rus- 
sian students had been assigned to help 





us by the Soviet authorities, including 
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one Russian checker who could s 
English. 
With this force we started to wo 
The Russian workman has no equal 
the world in one respect—for soldi 
ing on the job. He can go thro 
more useless motions and take 
time in going through them than 
small boy preparing for a bath. H 
again, the men were not so much 
blame as the system. They had no im 
centive to work other than their 
pyok of black bread and tea, aa 
which did not permit much physica] 
exertion. 

Here I had my first insight into the 
functioning of the Soviet system in im 
dustry. If one of the men wanted, 
smoke, or merely a rest, he called g 
meeting of his “tavarishes” or com 
rades and made a motion that they 
off for a smoke and an hour’s rest 
The motion was seconded and carried 
and they laid off, no matter how urgent 
the work to be done. 

I think ten good stevedores coulé 
have unloaded the cargo in four hours, 
At the end of two hours about half of 
our force had disappeared. At the end 
of four hours about ten were left. An 
hour later not a man was in sight. | 
called the Russian checker and asked 
him where the men had gone. He said 
they were taking a two-hour rest. At 
the end of two hours seven or eight 
men returned to work. 

I say work, although that is hardly 
the proper term. Among our cargowasa 
number of boxes of a well-known brand 
of raisins, and on the outside of the 
boxes was printed in big letters, “Eat 
More Raisins.” Those Russians cer- 
tainly heeded that advice. They not 
only ate all they could hold but filled 
their pockets until they bulged. If we 
may believe the advertisements, raisins 
create energy, but they had exactly the 
opposite effect in this case. Finally, 
sixteen hours after we had started 
work, the cargo was on the pier. Then 
it had to be loaded on freight cars— 
immediately. 

It was useless to depend on the Rus- 
sians for this work, and so word was 
sent to Smolny Institute and all of the 
colonists came to the pier to hel 
Those of us who had worked all night 
were so thoroughly exhausted that we 
could keep at it no longer, and we 
started back to Smolny Institute. 
Again there were no trolley cars run- 
ning, so we had to walk the five miles 
back. 

We walked through a market pl 
and in my half-dazed condition 
walked off with a group of Russians 
and lost my companions. I coul 
neither speak nor understand Russian 
and had no notion in which direction 
the Smolny Institute lay. I blundered 
about for more than two hours before 
I finally found the place, and then I 
was so exhausted that I dropped into 
the first bed I found and fell asleep. 

We stayed at Smolny Institute for 
a week, expecting noe to start our 
serial across Russia. The Smolny 
nstitute was formerly a nunnery. It 
stands in the center of a large park, 
around which are several churches and 
cathedrals. The institute building it 
self was a huge affair covering a 
two square blocks. The interior was 
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ARCH BRACES 


Recommended by Physicians. 
Made of specially prepared 
“ Superlastik ” Guaranteed. 
Price $1 per pair. Money back 
if not satisfied. Order today. 
Ask your shoe dealer, chiropo- 
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SEE DS a Woman 


You will be delighted with your garden if you try my new 
collection of Straw-flowers. Easily grown from seed; 
bloom till frost—then cut and dry for winter bou- 
quets. Everyone going wild about this flower. 
For 1 ‘ = send 5 liberal packages: 

ed, yellow, white, brown and 
pink. No better value for the money. 


Guaranteed to Please 
Order today, send 10c to help pay 
Destage and packing and receive 
the § new varieties of Straw- 
flowerand my bargain Seed Book. 
i eeamette M. Haines : 
Dept. 331 Rockford, lilinois 
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like a vast cellar prison. The rooms 
and floors were hard and bare. Our 
party occupied one large dormitory 
room in which were rows of single iron 
beds, with rough boards for springs. 
Men, women and children all slept here 
together. Soldiers paced up and down 
the corridors of the building, and one 
had to have a pass to enter or leave 
the place. 

Most of the time in Petrograd was 
spent packing and unpacking our be- 
longings, preparing to leave, and each 
day we would receive word that our 
start was postponed. We had two 
meals a day, the first, at ten o’clock 
in the morning, consisting of two slices 
of black bread and a cup of some fluid 
resembling coffee and the other, at six 
in the evening, consisting of a big 
bowl of green soup, a piece of black 
bread and tea. This soup, incidentally, 
was made from the leaves of trees 
Numbers of people on the streets were 
carrying big bunches of leaves. At 
first I had thought there was a holiday 
and these were being used for decora- 
tion. 

One day in the hall at Smolny a 
young man asked me in English for a 
cigarette. I struck up a conversation 
with him and learned that he had come 
to America when a small boy but had 
returned to Russia lately to search for 
his mother and two sisters, who lived 
near Odessa. When he reached home 
his mother had just died of starvation 


and he found his sisters nearly naked | 


and near death. He buried his mother, 
got enough food to save his sisters and 
some clothes for them, and came to 
Petrograd in the hope of obtaining 
passage for America. Of course this 
was impossible, and so he was working 
as a locksmith at Smolny Institute for 
a pyok a day and his sisters were wait- 
ing table there for enough food to keep 
body and soul together. He introduced 
me to them, and although suffering had 
left its marks, they were very beauti- 
ful girls. 

A few days of this and we were all 
ready and willing to return to America. 
Doyle went so far as to demand that 
he and his family be returned. But 
Lipshutz convinced him that conditions 
would be better at our destination and 
gave Doyle a letter guaranteeing that 
if he was not satisfied there he could 
return to America. If Doyle had per- 
sisted then he might have been allowed 
to return. Later he knew too much of 
the truth and would not have been 
allowed to return under any conditions. 

One evening a group of five or six 
of.us found another restaurant where 
there appeared to be signs of life, and 
we went in for some tea. There was 
music—one man playing on an old out- 
of-tune piano and two violinists—and 
the people were somewhat better 
dressed than the average man of the 
streets. 

One of our party, a Russian, began 

questioning the people at the next table 
pt communism. I could not under- 
stand what was said, but the hatred 
that blazed from their eyes spoke 
plainer than words. Their replies, how- 
ever, were very guarded. Everywhere 
it was practically impossible to get an 
honest opinion from anyone. It was 
the part of discretion to pretend the 
utmost enthusiasm for Soviet rule, no 
matter what your real feelings. The 
Cheka, or secret police, were every- 
where, and to be jailed as a counter- 
revolutionist meant almost sure death. 
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Are you one of, the 
thousands who have a 
vital need for more 
money —— to roperly 
bring up your family 
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to properly clothe yourself? We have helped- thousands and 
can help yeu. Have money to spend and a permanent assured 
income by becoming our representative and selling our 

Hosiery and Klar Anil 

Underwear 
—to your friends and neighbors. We will show you— 


as we have shown thousands of others—how to obtain a com- 
fortable income and have your own money to spend. 

We've Malped More Than 27,000 
Hundreds of o atives earn from $100 to $250 
each month. “Thousands of others have modest but 
steady incomes for part time work You can do the 
same. With our help you can quickly and easily build a perma- 
nent, profitable business. 

Complete Line of Hosiery and Underwear 
Write today. We will send you our beautifully illus- 
trated catalog showing how easy it is to become a World's Star 
Money Maker Protected territory—prompt deliveries 
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Individualize your stationery—be 
different while adsng a distinctive 

touch to your letters our name and 
address neatly printed in rich blue on 200 
sheets and 100 envelopes—all for $1.00 
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value. Good taste in your own stationery 
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Clean Profitable Business 
for Ex-Service Men 


Selling Direct to Consumer 


(NONSTRETCH SILK KNIT TIES) 


100% Pure Viscose Silk Guaranteed 


Write for Selling Plan 
Southern Textile Machinery Co. 
1108}4 Commerce St. Dallas, Texas 
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were allowed to carry arms, but they 
y could = them mage without re- 

straint. If one were shot by a com- 
WANTED! munist the latter had only to explain 


) that th icti ter- lu- 

BEA RAILWAY eos 
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TRAFFIC INSPECTO Ks pel pom for ‘the py nell 

mile trip across Russia. The train con- 


EARN UP TO $250 PER MO. sisted of about twenty box cars, and 


our party was assigned to ten of these. 
The trip took fifteen days and during 
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Men preparing now have unusual opportunl- t ; 
ties in this uncrowded, fascinating profession. that time men, women and children 
Big «demand for our graduates: position is | | slept and ‘lived together in these cars. 
anaiies’ Notica; In the middle of the train was the 
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qualify. worse ones in France, but never on a ————a 
Prepare in 3 mos. spare time study at home; worse one than this. Locomotives and 
step into position waiting. Don't delay; cars were ready to fall apart, and the ot 
get particulars.now. t fb 
roadbed was one long series of bumps. 
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NSTITUTE ioe But our own misery was forgotten FORD AUTO GIVEN = 
aw / fs Gi SA a a aaa when we saw the starving creatures Besides Big Cash Profits vet 
T29 that gathered about us at every stop.| Not a contest or guessing scheme. A straight na 
When word spread that we were Ameri- — wiline sy make 
cans it was thought we were of the! making as high as $1,000 in 60 , he calling! 
American Relief, and this brought great Super Fyr-Fyter _ 
crowds of ragged, starving people. to garages, stores, hotels, factories, schools and act 
It was decided that most of the| homes. We train each man carefully, start him 
Finns in the party were to go to et, a him along, pay big commissions and bre 
Kemerovo, in northwestern Siberia,| Syste ns -~ SB et the 
where the coal mines would give them | The Fyr-Fyter Ce, 1501 Fyr-Fyter Bidg., Dayton, Obi of | 
a chance to exercise their “technical 
training.” ee Paagp on Pas menses ( 
myself and all of the other Americans 
yon mona Na Hahn ane Shipman, an FORDS — 34 Miles = 
chosen to go to the big iron works a , on on of Gasol 
age = Nadajenski Zavod, about a thousand BD Woptertul new lg C 
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(To be continued) 
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life story. 


zine. 


Buddy knew that any Legionnaire would come to the rescue of 


A Comrade writes to inquire “who 
is this bird Buddy in the Barrel and 
why all the shooting?” 


So here, believe it or not, is Buddy's 


years.” 


IBUDDY : BARREL 


selling thought in advertising that has been created in the last few 


This Stave Man is our best advertising salesman. 


In the last two years he has helped close contracts amounting to 
several hundred thousand dollars. 


Buddv in the Barrel first adorned 
a printed page some two years ago, 
when no clothing advertising, in fact, 
not much of any advertising, was 
carried in the columns of his Weekly. 
National advertisers were very skep- 
tical of us then—they doubted our 
permanence—they didn’t think we 
read our own magazine. Buddy 
helped show them they were wrong. 


Buddy was a “regular” Legionnaire, and didn’t like to buy goods 
from manufacturers who were not regular advertisers in his maga- 
Even his barrel was a home-made product. 


reader support. 


To doubting advertisers he has proved reader imterest and 


And fully a dozen national advertisers have used the picturesque 
Buddy in their copy in the Weekly. 


Buddy has never asked for co-operation from readers of the 
Weekly that he didn’t get. 
and letters| from loyal readers —ready, as Hart Schaffner & Marx 
says, to “back their advertisers to the last ditch.” 


So runs the busy life of the little Coupon Skirmisher. You'll see 
him every week on his favorite page doing his stuff. Any coupons, 


His rise to fame is due solely to coupons 


or letters, or suggestions or ideas that you chip in for Buddy's 


an old-timer in distress. So he asked our three-quarters of a million 


reader-owners to help clothe him—to send in coupons and letters 


paming the brand of garments and other equipment he rated. 


The Hogshead Hero’s mission in life was to bring the national 
advertiser in direct and intimate touch with the consumer, an 
accomplishment, we believe, which few other magazines ever 
Now Buddy is a sort of symbol. 
the wants of Legionnaires and Auxiliary members. He is the force 


brought about. 


of advertising personified. 


One of our advertisers says, 


“He is the one big successful new 


He represents 


welfare will find a “‘welcome” sign on his doormat. 
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“BE IT RESOLVED, that with 4 firm belt 
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natio 
realization that due to limited subscription 
nny easing cost of production, the tmprove- 
ments which we desire to see tn tt will only be made 
possthle through increased advertising revenue—and 
that tncreased advertising revenue depends primarily 
of advertisers in the WEEKLY—Wwe 
pledge our support and our lg ay as indi- 
vid: , and as an ar. 
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our AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY.” Or tell the same thing to 
the salesman or dealer from whom you buy their products. 
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Yes, we will ship you this 
Genuine Underwood | 


Rebuilt in our own factory just like new for 


ONLY $3 down—NOT ONE CENT MORE 


Until you have tried the machine 10 full days at our expense 














VERY MACHINE is fully guaran- 

teed. New parts wherever needed. 
New enamel, new nickel, new lettering, new 
platen, new key rings—a complete, — 
typewriter. Impossible to tell it from a 
brand new Underwood either in appearance, 

durability or quality of finished work. 

‘An up-to-date machine with two-color rib- 
bon, back spacer, stencil device, automatic 
ribbon reverse, tabulator, etc. In addition 
we furnish FREE waterproof cover and 

Touch Typewriter uapneton Book. 

‘ou can learn to operate this Underwood 

in one day. 


Big Book Free 


Write Richt Now 


and learn how it is possible for us to ship 
you this Underwood Typewriter upon our 
free trial plan and our direct-to-you money 
saving methods. Get the full details now— 
just sign the coupon and mail today. Get 
all the facts—then decide. 


No Obligation 


—to buy. You don’t have to 
order. Just sign the cou- 
pon, send it to us and we 

will mail you our big catalog 

absolutely free. You will 

be amazed at the lib- 

erality of our offer, 

thebeauty andall 


around excellence 
of our. type- 


Free Trial 


You . have ten full days 


in which totry the typewriter and send 


You 


typewriter 


i offer 
except to sign FREE TRIAL 
in 4 COUPON 


This is the fF nuine Underwood 
Typewriter. We offer you the same 
three models of the U 

iter being made and 
by the manufacturers if te | 
Standard 


4-row single 
board. Absolutely visible 
—the full line of typewriting is visible a 
all times. All the improvements and at 
tachments that any high grade typewriter 
ought to have. 


Big Saving to You 


Our plan of selling to you direct make 
possible enormous savings, which —s all 
for your benefit. Send in the coupon and 
we will send you prepaid our big ca 
including “A Trip Through Our Factory: 
This shows how the Shipman-Ward Rebuilt 
Underwood is the best that can be pre 
duced at our Special Price. 


don’t have to do a thing toget 
our big Free catalog and com 
plete details of our amazing 





before deciding whether you 
want to keep it. Give it every 
test—see for yourself—make 
the Underwood prove ‘its 
worth to you. Don’t take our 
word for it—put the Under: 
wood before you and’ see’ if 
you don’t think it the great- a TRIAL offer. 
bargain 


est ever if It is understood that I am under no obligation whatewt 
Se j and that this is to be sent without one cent of cost tome. 
Shipman-Ward Mfg. Co. 


2512 Shipman Bidg. 
Montrose ord le Ravenswood Aves., Chicago 


the coupon, 
there. is 

noobli- 
igi? al 


Our Big. Handsomely illustrated catalog will 

‘-be sent free on Se: It tells you all about 
the advantages of owning a STANDARD 
SEIZE UNDERWOOD; how and why this 
machine will last for years, saving many 
dollars not only in the purchase’ price but 
in its operation. 


Send in the coupon 
fully illustrated book 
whatever. 


C4 
 Shipman-Ward Mfg. Co. 
2512 Shipman Bldg., Chicage 
ream: send. me FREE, all cha fully 


IG.NEW catalog of UNDERWOOD 
RITE S "and complete details of your 





let us send you this beauti- 
EE without any obligation 








nd com 
amazing 








